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Crowns. The King * dl “ae Ao. x worth five shillings 
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Imperial Crown. away to others. 


The King accepts his Crown as a token of service to his People. 

Will you celebrate his Coronation by sending us a gift representing 

many Crowns for the benefit of those who have spent their 

lives in the service of others and who at the end of their 

days are in want ? What better celebration of 1 
could you possibly find ? 
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BE SURE YOUR CAR IS MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


€ are Seven! 
and theres room for us all 





THE ONLY BRITISH 7-SEATER SALOON 
ANYWHERE NEAR THIS PRICE—£328 


This car is a real seven-seater. 
being able to squeeze in seven ‘at a pinch’; seats are 


There is no question of 


provided for seven passengers. Yet the Austin Eighteen, 
with its extraordinary seating capacity, costs only £328. 
No other British full seven-seater can be bought at such 
a low price. 


Since, then, the Austin Eighteen York Saloon is excep- 
tional among motoring values —and in addition gives you 
the lasting satisfaction of the soundest workmanship, a 
wealth of minor refinements, and the dependability of 
an Austin — no wonder it is a popular investment especially 
among professional and business men. 


NOTABLE FEATURES: 
Two occasional folding seats. 
Folding occasional tables. 
Front seats independently ad- 
justable—rear seats also ad- 
justable. Smooth six-cylinder 
engine. Synchromesh gears. 
Girling brakes. Jackall hy- 
draulic jacks. Hydraulic shock 
absorbers. Zine interleaved 
springing. Adjustable steering 
column. Pytchley sliding roof. 
Extra low-pressure tyres. 
Triplex toughened glass. 


P R I Cc E S (at works): 
SALOON sae, &928 
eee 5 SARA £335 


(with division) ne 

















HERTFORD SALOON £298 


(Ufive-seater) .. . 


HAVEYOU SEEN THE AUSTIN 
MAGAZINE FOR MAY? 





FIGHTEEN 


YOU BUY A CAR—BUT YOU INVEST IN AN AUSTIN 


The Austin Motor Co. Ltd., Birmingham & 479 Oxford St.,W.1. London Service Depors : 12, 14, 
18 & 20 h.p.—Holland Park, W.11. 7 & 10h.p.—North Row,W.1. Export Dept. : Birmingham 
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ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1 
AMPLE FUNDS ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


“Neember of the buiding Secreves Amotinee 
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Will you help us to maintain Arthur and 
his 
Homes and Training Ship ? 


PLEASE HELP THE GREAT WORK OF 
CARING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
SECRETARY: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 


1,100 brothers and sisters in our 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Coronation of King George VI has passed into 
history, and the next day of like rejoicing, we may 
hope will be a Silver Jubilee. The ceremony within the 
Abbey and the pageant without fulfilled even the expectations 
which the months of preparation had kindled. The King 
looked pale, but his voice in his evening broadcast was 
strong and firm,and the slight hesitations in his speech were 
almost negligible. Legally King George is no more a King 
today than he was on Tuesday, but the feeling that his king- 
ship has been completed and enriched by the solemn cere- 
monial in the Abbey is universal and right. The Coronation, 
far from being an empty show, has intensified, in a way that 
all men can see and understand, the sense of unity not only 
between all classes in this country, but between every part 
of the British Commonwealth. In a speech that, but for 
concentration on the actual celebration itself, would have 
attracted more attention than in the circumstances it can, 
General Smuts at Cape Town emphasised, what American 
writers have been generous in recognising, the value for the 
stability of the world of the League of kindred but free and 
independent States of which the British Dominions, each 
with its own King, who is the same King, are composed. 
Now the great festival is over, and it is as well, for too 
much distraction is wearing. We have had our hour, and 
feturn with some relief to life’s normal tasks. 
* * x * 


The London Busmen 

The London bus strike, instead of dislocating Coronation 
arangements, has been temporarily obliterated by them. 
But the deadlock persists and new attempts must be made to 
break it. Fortunately the executive of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, composed of reasonable and 
moderate men, with Mr. Bevin at their head, has refused 
for the present to approve any extension of the strike to the 
tam'and tube men, but it is being pressed hard by the 


Central Bus Committee, a much more extreme body to which 


the executive of the union delegated plenary powers some 
time ago. Even this committee, it is fair to point out, is 
acting quite constitutionally. It may have influenced the 
men towards a strike, but all its acts have been authorised 
by votes of the men, properly taken. Thus 47 delegates 
out of 50 voted against resuming work on the basis of the 
recommendations of the Court of Enquiry and the resultant 
proposals by the London Passenger Transport Board. The 
executive is obviously of the opinion that much has been 
gained and that work might reasonably be resumed ; and as 
it has sent a full explanation of its views to the Central Bus 
Committee, and a second week of strike pay at the rate of a 
quarter of normal earnings is calculated to induce reconsidera- 
tion, those views may after all prevail. The unofficial 
strikes in the provinces are ended. ; 
* x * * 


The Fight for Bilbao 

News of the fighting in Spain during the past week has 
been scanty, but the main struggle has been on the northern 
front, where the insurgents are making desperate efforts to 
capture the mountains that surround Bilbao. They have 
met with hard-won success, the extent of which is. not quite 
clear, for the Basques have been counter-attacking with 
effect, and though General Franco’s men at one point 
captured the key-position of Mount Sollube, the Basques, 
who have remodelled their command and put President 
Aguirre at its head, have regained all but the summit, which 
is probably in the effective possession of neither side, since 
either can sweep it by artillery fire. The insurgents have 
an immense superiority in the air and Government machines 
which tried to fly to Bilbao over French soil had to land 
for lack of fuel and were sent back to Barcelona under the 
non-intervention provisions. As a result Bilbao is suffering 
heavily from aerial bombardment, and worse may be in 
store for it yet, in view of what happened at Guernica. 
Fortunately some thousands of women and children are 
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being evacuated with British and French aid, in spite. of 
the complaints of General Franco, echoed at Berlin and 
Rome, that such action amounts to intervention in favour 
of the Basques. Meanwhile intermittent fighting goes on 
found Madrid, and a new assault, to wipe out the memory 
of Guadalajara, is vaguely threatened. 

* * * *x 
Revolt in Barcelona 

The fighting which broke out in Barcelona last week 
between the Catalan Government and the Anarchists is 
reported to be largely due to the efforts of the Trotskyist 
P.O.U.M. (Partido Obrero de Unificacion Marxista) ; their 
object was to resist the disarming of the Anarchists by the 
Government, which would thus have effectively prevented 
any attempt to complete the social revolution in the middle 
of the Civil War. The Government’s action provoked what 
it was meant to make impossible. Fortunately for it, though the 
fighting was fierce and the Anarchists at one moment appeared 
to have won control of Barcelona, order was restored by 
Sunday, but, in one respect at least the insurrection seems 
to have attained its objective, as the Anarchists are still in 
possession of their arms and are capable of renewing their 
suicidal policy ata favourable moment. It is possible, however, 
that the revolt may have one good result for the Govern- 
ment. Victory was finally ensured by the arrival of 6,000 
troops despatched from Valencia under General Pozas. It 
is his intention to disarm the Anarchists ; and it is possible 
that, in return for such services, and for the greater security 
ensured to their Government, the Catalans may be induced 
to give more active support to the prosecution of the war. 

* * x * 
M. Blum’s Victory 

The two days’ debate in the Chamber on the Blum Govern- 
ment’s internal policy ended in a vote of confidence which 
gave M. Blum the largest majority he has ever had on such 
an occasion, of 380 votes to 199; it is convincing proof 
that, in Parliament, the Front Populaire is as firm and united 
as ever. But M. Blum’s majority was won chiefly by his 
insistence that the ‘“‘ pause” in the Government’s social 
programme will not be interrupted, and that he will not 
surrender to the demands of the Confédération Générale 
du Travail. The promise was sufficient to induce even 
those Radicals who have frequently deserted M. Blum to 
vote for him on this occasion. For the first time, however, 
a member of the Front Populaire, M. Bergéry, brought 
forward an amendment to the resolution of confidence, 
demanding a fundamental change in the social structure ; 
it was defeated with the help of the Communists, who declared 
that the Front Populaire programme does not demand such 
a change. It would be false to suppose that M. Blum’s 
parliamentary triumph means that his difficulties are over, 
as they are caused primarily by the agitation outside Parlia- 
ment of the C.G.T., which now includes 5,000,000 workers ; 
it is noticeable that the strongest criticisms of M. Blum, as, 
for instance, on the question of the “ freedom of labour,” 
were inspired by alarm at the activities of the C.G.T. 

* * x * 
The ‘ Hindenburg ’ 

The destruction by fire of the airship ‘ Hindenburg’, which 
crashed last Thursday while landing at Lakehurst, New 
Jersey, and the loss of 34 lives, will have at least one perma- 
nent effect ; as Dr. Eckener said last Friday : ‘‘ This is the last 
airship to use hydrogen.”’ It seems certain that the fire was 
the result of an explosion caused either by lightning or by 
sparks from the machinery which ignited the hydrogen ; 
suspicions of sabotage were soon removed. In future hydrogen 
will give way to helium, the non-inflammable gas of which 
the United States has a monopoly ; it is used in the U.S. air- 
ships and it is still doubtful whether permission will be given 
for it to be exported. Yet General Géring has already given 
orders that work is to be expedited on the ‘ Hindenburg’s ” 
successor, which is to be ready as soon as possible ; even if 
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the United States should consent to export heli 
Germany there will remain the difficulty of payin y : f 
the cost is about 30 times that of hydrogen. Thus te Bs a 
result of the disaster will probably be to add to Dr. Scha * 
exchange difficulties. But it is to be hoped that such Obs es 
will be overcome and that Germany may continue to po 
her transatlantic airship services, which until now ey 
operated with such conspicuous success. Meanwhile }, 
Hitler has wisely ordered that the service shall be sys * 
till the situation has been more fully considered, The 
‘Graf Zeppelin’ therefore will remain for the m 
Germany. 
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Egypt Untrammelled 

One of the few encouraging events in the internation;! 
field—perhaps the most encouraging—in the past six months 
was the smooth negotiation of the treaty between Greq 
Britain and Egypt whereby Egypt gained full independeng, 
That achievement has now had its necessary sequel in th 
agreement signed at Montreux on Saturday between Egypt and 
twelve other countries whereby provision is made for th» 
gradual extinction of the capitulatory rights their nationals jn 
Egypt enjoyed. The details of the agreement represent jus 
that kind of reasonable compromise which reflects credit oy 
all parties to its conclusion. National consular courts are 1) 
be abolished and the Mixed Court is to have jurisdiction jp 
both criminal and civil cases involving foreigners and com 
to an end in twelve years, any vacancies on the bench in thy 
period being filled by Egyptian judges, with the proviso tha 
the proportion of foreign judges (one of whom shall h 
chairman) is not to fall below a third. All foreign right of 
veto on non-discriminatory taxation disappears. Both 
Egypt and the capitulation-States leave the Conferen: 
satisfied, and a particularly welcome feature of the Montreu; 
Conference has been the close and cordial co-operation 
maintained throughout between the Egyptian delegation, 
under the Prime Minister Nahas Pasha, and the British, unde 
Captain Euan Wallace, Secretary of the Department of Over- 
seas Trade. Egypt’s admission to the League of Nations 
should follow before the month is out. 

* * * * 

Religion in Russia 

Many recent visitors to the U.S.S.R. have remarked o 
the growing freedom and practice of religion ; it is interesting 
to find the same comment made, though with less sympathy, 
in the Russian Press. Pravda indeed admits the development 
only to attack it; it emphasises especially that religious 
belief has not only increased but has a growing hold upon 
the young. It insists also that freedom of belief and the 
practice of religion is now guaranteed by the new Constitution; 
therefore crude methods of suppression, or the closing of 
churches, are impossible. They are also, as the article 
says, inadvisable, as they only succeed in driving religion 
underground. What Pravda advocates is more energetic 
and alert propaganda and a sterner opposition to religion 
within and by the Communist Party itself, for which any 
intellectual compromise with it is impossible. Such ant- 
religious zeal is intelligible and inevitable in Communists; 
but more interesting is the admission that it-has failed in it 
object. If Pravda says that religion is on the increase and 
admits that it must be tolerated by the State, many peopl: 
will feel that the liberalism recently professed by the U.S.SR. 
may have more in it than they suspected. 

*x * * * 

Jewish Migration 

Two events in the last week have emphasised the increasingly 
difficult position of the Jews in the modern world. b 
Poland the Medical Association announced that in future » 
Jews will be allowed to become doctors, and the Lawyer 
Association that it intended to limit the number of Jewish 
lawyers to 10°% of the profession ; the Jews mean to appeal 
to the Government against the Medical Association’s decision; 
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unconstitutional, but it seems unlikely that they will 
hes satisfaction as the Government has pursued precisely 
vai same policy by excluding Jews from the one political 
arty which is now permitted to exist. In Palestine, a 
a later, it was announced that 770 immigrants, one-fifteenth 
of the number demanded by the Jewish agency, would be 
allowed for the period April-June. No doubt the political 
tension in Palestine may justify such strict limitation of 
immigration ; but the present schedules are clearly not 
sufficient to provide for the oppressed and dispossessed Jews 
of Europe. The Soviet Union indeed provides an asylum ; 
put it seems that if there is to be any solution of the problem 
without provoking further revolt in Palestine, other centres 
of immigration must be developed, perhaps in South America, 
where the skill and ability of the Jews might find proper 
openings. It would be a still better solution to allow them 
to live unpersecuted in Europe. 

* x x - 

Flight from the Facts 

The mental processes of dictators are sui generis, and 
Signor Mussolini’s decision to withdraw Italian correspondents 
from London because he does not like what British papers 
have said about Italian troops in Spain is only to be explained 
on the assumption that logic has gone the way of freedom 
in Italy. The correspondents were under no obligation 
to quote what the British Press said, and if they did their 
messages could be censored before publication in Italy. 
As to the wholesale exclusion of British papers from Italy, 
the three journals excepted from the ban are placed in an 
invidious position for which they rightly express distaste 
and in which they deserve general sympathy. The Italian 
gesture is obviously more a sign of weakness than of strength, 
but it is of concern to Italy alone. The real trouble, of 
course, is that British newspapers report what happens, 
and Italian papers are not allowed to when what happens 
is unwelcome to the administration. The contrast must 
frequently be embarrassing, and it would seem that Signor 
Mussolini has not succeeded in inculcating in Italy in regard 
to British newspapers the attitude of philosophic detachment 
with which British opinion views, for example, Signor 
Gayda and the Giornale d’Italia. Such incidents, though 
they do no particular harm to anyone, are to be regretted 
as exacerbating international opinion further, and it is to 
be hoped that, honour having been satisfied by the exclusion 
of Coronation news from Italian papers, the Italian corre- 
spondents may before long be back in London. 

*x * x x 


Lords and Sirs and Others 

Honours Lists are notoriously dull except to those whose 
names appear in them; they are often more remarkable 
for what they omit than what they include. The Coronation 
Honours List compensates for its great length, of 1,400 names, 
by the excellence of some of its awards. Readers of The 
Spectator will welcome especially the Companionship of 
Honour bestowed on Mr. J. A. Spender, as a recognition 
of his long and distinguished record of services to journalism, 
to Liberalism, and to the nation. In the political field Sir 
Herbert Samuel’s translation to the House of Lords does 
honour to an able and distinguished politician and assures 
him of a less precarious position for exercising his political 
talents than the House of Commons at present affords to 
Liberals. Mr. G. A. D. Ogilvie-Forbes, late Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Valencia, has been made a K.C.M.G., which he has fully 
earned by his services in Spain. These names are distinctive 
in the long list. Other entries that deserve a mention are 
Sir Hubert Gough’s G.C.B., Miss Marie Tempest’s D.B.E., 
and, most conspicuously, Lord Baden Powell’s O.M. Litera- 
ture is recognised in the person of Mr. Hugh Walpole and 
political services further rewarded by the elevation of Sir 
Robert Horne to the peerage ; he will strengthen the Govern- 
ment in the Lords as much as Sir Herbert Samuel the 


Opposition. 





The Trade in Arms 


The Government’s technique in handling the report of 
the Royal Commission on Arms Manufacture and Traffic 
(after a delay of six months) is admirably simple and effective. 
Whenever the Commission reaches a negative conclusion 
the Government endorses it enthusiastically. Whenever it 
makes positive recommendations the Government can 
always find good reasons why, admirable as they are, they 
should not be adopted. In the former category falls the 
Commission’s decision that private manufacture of arma- 
ments should not be superseded in favour of a State monopoly ; 
and in the latter its recommendation for the institution of a 
Ministry of Supply to provide for the needs of all three 
services. The reasons given here are that such a change-over 
at a moment of intensive production like the present would 
only create complications—it might; but the recom- 
mendation was made six months ago—and that in effect Sir 
Thomas Inskip is achieving what the Commission desired. 
The difficulty of laying it down that civil servants shall not 
on their retirement accept positions on the directorates of 
armament firms is pointed out, but it is stated that the whole 
question of the acceptance of business posts by ex-officials 
is—time-worn phrase—* receiving attention.” The Govern- 
ment has no hope of securing international control of the 
armaments trade on such a scale as to be of any value, and 
it can go no further in the way of restriction itself than to 
tighten up limitations on the export of military aircraft and 
to withdraw general, or open, export licences in respect of 
bayonets, swords and lances—which may no doubt affect 
the situation sensibly if the day of a reversion to the arme 
blanche ever dawns. 

* x * * 
Law Reform 


Among the unseen revolutions in English life is the work 
done by Lord Wright’s Law Revision Committee; no 
doubt the committee, which is refashioning the law of England, 
prefers to work with as little publicity as possible. In its 
sixth interim report the Committee makes recommendations, 
which will probably become law next year, which amount to 
repealing the Statute of Frauds of Charles II, and its re- 
enactment in the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, and to all but 
abolition of the famous doctrine of “ consideration,” in spite 
of the valuable elasticity it has given to the law of contract. 
The first recommendation will repeal the provision that 
contracts of {10 and over need the evidence of some 
memorandum in writing by the party to be charged if they are 
to be enforced ; the second will have the effect that any con- 
tract in writing will create an enforceable obligation, even 
though it implies that one party is giving something for 
nothing. The repeal of section 4 of the Sale of Goods Act 
has been advocated by many famous jurists, who have held 
that it promoted rather than prevented fraud; the doctrine 
of “ consideration” has come to be avoided by various 
legal fictions. The Committee’s recommendations will no 
doubt offend some lawyers to whom the pact is sacred, 
but in compensation it has spared “ specialities,” or contracts 
under seal, which Mr. Justice Goddard says will be merely 
useless lumber. 

*x * x x 
Diet and Plain Language 

At last week’s meeting of the governing body of the 
International Labour Organisation, Mr. Arthur Hayday, 
the British Workers’ delegate, pointed out very pertinently 
that the campaign for higher standards of nutrition can 
only succeed if the workers know what it is about. Mr. 
Hayday complained that experts talked in terms of calories, 
vitamins and proteins, which mean nothing to most men, 
and he asked that they should be translated into a more 
intelligible language. He is quite right. Food problems are 
not solved by the efforts of experts alone. If they want to 
alter the workman’s family’s habits, they must carry the 
workman’s family with them. 
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THE EMPIRE IN COUNCIL 


‘ week the Imperial Conference begins its 
sessions. Except for the purely economic 
meeting at Ottawa in 1932, it is the first Imperial Con- 
ference for seven years ; and the tasks before it are best 
assessed by recalling the tremendous events that have 
become history during that interval, both within the 
British Commonwealth and in the world beyond. 
The main formal achievement of the 1930 Conference 
was the adoption of the draft Statute of Westminster, 
itself a legal expression of principles of Commonwealth 
relations that had been laid down in the famous Balfour 
report of 1926. Seven years ago, the complete and 
unfettered legislative autonomy of the Dominions, 
though gladly accepted by all but a die-hard rump, as 
part of the working-out of the British democratic ideal, 
was something of a constitutional novelty. Habits of 
political thought were largely cast in an older mould. 
Today, the Statute of Westminster, whereby the United 
Kingdom Parliament renounced its title to pass laws 
for the Dominions save at their own wish, is a normal 
part of our apparatus of political thinking. In that 
direction, constitutional progress cannot press further, 
though it may spread more widely by extending the 
same unfettered rights, stage by stage, to other nations 
of the Commonwealth not yet in full enjoyment of 
Dominion status—to Southern Rhodesia, to India, 
perhaps to Burma and Ceylon and the West Indian 
islands, to Newfoundland when she recovers self- 
government, in the fullness of time conceivably to an 
East African Dominion. These questions are not on 
the agenda of the Imperial Conference, but they will 
be at the back of the minds of the delegates, not least 
the representatives of the Empire of India. 


In one respect the framers of the Statute of West- 
minster builded better than they knew. They could 
hardly have foreseen that their preamble, affirming 
that changes in the law of the succession to the 
Throne should be made by all the sovereign Parliaments 
of the Commonwealth, and not by one alone, would so 
soon be put on trial. The test of last December was a 
triumphant vindication, not merely of the juridical 
forms of the Statute of Westminster, but—far more 
important—of the spirit of unity that happily informs 
the legal diversity of the Commonwealth. At the same 
time, it lent new emphasis to another aspect of the 
Dominions’ separateness: their individual relation to 
the Crown itself. There is one king and one throne, 
but there are several kingships. The realisation of 
this fact, enforced by actual experience, will help to 
save this Imperial Conference from controversy over 
arid constitutional issues like the right of neutrality 
or secession, while bringing forward other and more 
fruitful issues relating to the practical functioning of a 
monarchy that is several monarchies in one. 


In one respect, however, the problem of neutrality in 
the Commonwealth has grown more difficult since the 
last Imperial Conference. It cannot now be written 
off—as it was, for instance, by the unofficial British 
Commonwealth Relations Conference in 1933—by an 
appeal to the fact that all the British nations support 
collective security through the League of Nations. For 
while, in general terms, that fact is unaltered, they now 


hold differing notions of what their membership of th, 
League involves or ought to involve. That is the sesh 
of the great changes of fortune in the outside World jin 
the past seven years: Japan’s Manchurian adventure 
the rearmament of Germany, the rape of Abyssinia, 
the smashing of Locarno. Many people in the British 
Commonwealth would shrink today from commitments 
that seemed to imply a risk of war in a highly armed 
and explosive world. The Commonwealth nations hold 
officially, widely different interpretations of collective 
security, from New Zealand’s “ whole-hog” Policy 
under her Labour Government to Canada’s desire to 
avoid specific commitment anywhere outside her own 
continent. 

There is no gainsaying that the Dominions as q 
group are anxious—in the words used by one of their 
statesmen recently—“to keep Great Britain out of 
Europe,” whose disputes seem to them remote and 
incomprehensible. But in every one of them, as in 
Great Britain, there is admittedly widespread confusion 


of thought and uncertainty of purpose in face of the 


new dangers that they see in the world around them. 
Hence the first and most essential task of the Conference 
is that full and frank exposition of facts and exchange 
of views which the Foreign Secretary has foreshadowed. 
That is the necessary foundation for the building up of 
a new agreement on the principles of foreign policy 
among the nations of the Commonwealth. So long 
as they are in a state of half-agreement, half-distrust, 
they cannot make their full weight felt in the cause of 
peace. They will certainly enter into no new commit- 
ments, but short of that there may well be room for a 
broad expression of Commonwealth policy, on the lines 
of the general approval given by the Dominions to the 
Locarno Treaty—which did not bind them. 


Only on the basis of a Commonwealth understanding 
on foreign policy can there be a Commonwealth under- 
standing on defence. Rearmament, which should be 
an occasion for strengthening and clarifying foreign 
policy, is (partly for that reason) an opportunity for 
strengthening and clarifying Commonwealth co-operation 
in defence. Here the Conference starts with a group 
of principles that have already been approved by two 
of its predecessors. The most important among them 
is that the first responsibility of every self-governing 
member of the Commonwealth is for its own national 
defence. But what is the best form of nationa! defence 
in each case? How far beyond territorial borders 
should national defence project itself? To what extent 
can the assembled nations link together their national 
defence systems, technically and strategically, for the 
sake not only of higher efficiency but also of greater 
strength in safeguarding a common cause? ‘These are 
some of the questions that the Imperial Conference will 
have to consider under this head of its agenda. 

Finally, there is the group of questions that arise cut 
of changes in the economic field since the Governments 
of the Commonwealth last met in conference. The 
post-Ottawa years have been a period of almost uninter- 
rupted economic improvement which has caught up 
one nation after another in its tide. Many of the defects 
of the Ottawa agreements—in particular, their illiberel- 
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.m towards trade with the non-British world—could 
tS exowed by the fact that the depression was almost 
t its lowest point, and nations seemed to be fighting 
pe their economic lives. Today the whole situation 
pgs changed, and risks can fairly be taken that might 
have seemed foolhardy then. All over the world—in 
the United States, in France, even in Germany, in the 
Oslo group, within the Commonwealth itself—there has 
been a remarkable revival of effort towards freer inter- 
rational trade. It is plainly the task of the Imperial 
Conference, or at least of its members in their less formal 
gntacts, to consider what part the British Common- 


wealth can play in this movement. A detailed revision 
of the bilateral Ottawa pacts is not part of the Con- 
ference’s duty, but its agenda does include a general 
review of their working, and this should certainly be an 
occasion for studying how they may be made to help 
rather than hinder the freer flow of world trade. The 
Conference meets at a time of great danger; but it 
also meets at a time of great opportunity. Its task is 
to translate into practical form the spirit of unity in 
defence of a common heritage and in pursuit of common 
ideals that has received such remarkable expression 
during these Coronation days. 


STRIKES AND FASCISM 


HERE is an aspect of the present industrial unrest 
T which deserves more attention than it has yet 
received, That is the inevitable tendency of extremism 
in one direction to produce corresponding reactions in 
the other. Neither Communism nor Fascism has 
ever been a serious menace in this country, and it has 
always been rightly said that the only thing that could 
make either of them dangerous would be the activity 
of its opposite. When that activity forces itself on 
public attention by the injury or inconvenience it inflicts 
on ordinary people, to whom Communism and Fascism 
are equally repugnant, the effect of the impact of the Left 
on the Centre is to drive the latter inevitably to the 
Right. And when what is involved is an important 
public service, which the public feels ought to be put 
beyond the reach of dislocation, the process is con- 
siderably stimulated. 


That is true both of the bus strike from which London 
is suffering today, and of the coal strike in which the 
whole country may be plunged little more than a fortnight 
hence. Strikes are not in themselves incompatible 
with the principle of democracy. Between employers 
and employed there must be collective bargaining unless 
order in industry is to dissolve into anarchy, and in 
default of some accepted system of universal arbitration 
‘men must be free in the last resort to withdraw their 
labour if no reasonable agreement with employers on 
points of substance can be reached. That statement 
may seem to beg the essential question; who, it will 
be asked, is to decide what a “ reasonable ” agreement 
is? Ideally the judgement should rest with some 
third, disinterested, party, to whom the opposing sides 
remit the settlement of their dispute. Failing that, 
the public, inevitably affected in greater or lesser degree 
by any stoppage of importance, will make its opinion 
felt as an intangible, but often a decisive, factor. It is 
when one side or the other refuses all impartial arbitration 
that, whatever the intrinsic justice of its claim, it puts 
itself incontestably in the wrong. 
That clearly is what the London busmen have done 
in the present conflict. Ten days ago there was wide 
public sympathy with their claims, as expounded 
with great ability and moderation by Mr. Bevin before 
the completely impartial Court of Enquiry set up by the 
Ministry of Labour when all the Ministry’s own efforts 
at conciliation had failed. The Court’s interim report 
contained proposals which obviously provided the basis 
for a fair settlement. The men had claimed the reduction 
of the nominal average working-day from 8 hours to 7}, 


specifically on the ground that the strain falling on 
the driver or conductor in modern conditions was proving 
increasingly injurious to his health. The Court found 
that on that point a prima facie case had been made— 
but no more—and recommended investigation into the 
question by some specially qualified body, expressing 
its view that if conditions detrimental to health were 
proved they ought to be immediately rectified, even if 
extra cost was thereby laid on the London Passenger 
Transport Board. It found that some of the schedules 
of work, though not an actual breach of any agreement, 
bore onerously on the men, and it advised renewed 
negotiations regarding them. 


Within thirty-six hours the Transport Board agreed 
to negotiate with the men on all points other than 
the 74 hours day, and if necessary to accept some 
arbitral body’s decision regarding them. It also accepted 
the recommendations of the Court of Enquiry on the 
question of hours of work, with an implied undertaking 
that if conditions were found to be detrimental they would 
be altered. To the impartial eye the Board would seem 
to have concurred in the Court of Enquiry’s findings 
without reserve; and the Industrial Correspondent of 
the Darly Herald on Monday declared that the union 
had established 70 to 80 per cent. of the men’s claims. 
Yet the strike is to continue, and with the possibility 
of its spreading to the trams and tubes. The men insist 
on being judges in their own cause and accepting no arbiter 
but themselves. They have refused a Coronation truce, 
which would have given them a strong hold on public 
sympathy and in no way prejudiced their case. They have 
plunged London into confusion and maintained an 
atmosphere of discord in the one week of all the year 
when efficiency and harmony were to be desired. They 
are inflicting daily incalculable hardship and injury to 
health on hundreds of thousands of workers, worse paid 
and less able-bodied than themselves. 


Therein they are within their formal rights. They are 
breaking no signed agreement. But they are alienating 
fatally the sympathies of a public on which their claims 
made considerable impression so long as they were 
submitted to impartial arbitrament, not framed as 
an ultimatum from which there could be no receding. 
Involved in this, moreover, are more serious considera- 
tions. Collective bargaining between employers and 
employed is only possible when it is conducted in a 
spirit of reason and responsibility on both sides. 
If leaders of wisdom and moderation are repudiated, 
or driven at a pace which they realise is suicidal, by 
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extremists in the rank-and-file—the first has happened 
in the Harworth colliery dispute out of which the menace 
of a national strike is emerging, the second in the 
London bus strike—then peaceful negotiation becomes 
impossible and there is nothing for it but to leave the 
issue to be decided by the weapons the men have chosen. 
The easy way would, of course, be to give the strikers all 
they ask for, no matter whether their contentions 
are sound or not, and let someone—the taxpayer, or 
the travelling public, or the London Passenger Trans- 
port Board shareholder—pay the cost. But the easy 


course is rarely the best. Democracy does not 
capitulation to menace whenever the method of 

is invoked. It means a fair adjustment of the ch; 
of different sections of the community. And what j 
fair is not to be decided by either the claimants themsehes 
or their immediate opponents. In this case, if the rod 
will have it so, the strike must go on till releneade ys 
impartial judgement is accepted. Meanwhile the Cents 
Bus Committee, within the Transport Workers Union 
may easily do more for Fascism in England than a dozeg 
Sir Oswald Mosleys could. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE were a good many different ways of seeing the 
Coronation procession. You could pay six or eight or 

ten or fifteen guineas for a seat. And you could rise in the 
twilight of a chill and sombre dawn, or, as some thousands 
apparently did, spend the previous night on a pavement 
or in a park. Or you could adopt manifestly lunatic methods, 
like two phlegmatic venturers of my acquaintance. They 
lay in their beds till approximately ten o’clock on Wednesday 
morning, put themselves into normal array at their leisure, 
turned on the wireless and listened to the whole of the 
Abbey service, partook of (current journalism knows nothing 
of taking, or eating, a meal) an early lunch, embarked on 
a penny ride in an empty tram to the nearest Tube station, 
travelled thence (for sixpence return) to Lancaster Gate, 
walked into Hyde Park, secured excellent positions by the 
East Carriage Drive, saw the procession from beginning to 
end, made their way back to Lancaster Gate, fortified with 
return tickets, swept negligently past an incredibly protracted 
queue of the ticketless, and were having tea under their 
own roof at just after 4.30; total cost, eightpence each. 
The crush, I suppose, came early, and the crowds massed at 
all the obvious points. Certainly it was through a half-deserted 
London and in an almost empty Inner Circle train that 
I made my own way to one of those seats for which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer benevolently paid half and its 
occupant the other half. What magnetism draws everyone 
to Trafalgar Square and Whitehall on these festal occasions ? 

x 7 x * 


The hymns chosen for the Form of Divine Service com- 
mended by the two Archbishops for general use in the 
Anglican Churches last Sunday—the Sunday preceding the 
Coronation—are an interesting collection. There were six 
in al]. Out of these, three, “City of God,” “ Lord, while 
for all mankind we pray” and “‘ Thy kingdom come, on 
bended knee,”’ I think I am right in saying, are by Unitarians, 
two of them American Unitarians. A fourth, ‘““O God of 
Jacob” (why not the familiar “‘O God of Bethel” ?) is by 
an Independent ; not much is known about Kethe, author 
of the Old Hundredth, but Warton describes him as a 
Scottish divine. The sixth, “ The King, O God, his voice 
to Thee upraiseth,”” is more or less by Robert Bridges, who, 
so far as I know, was a member of the Church of England, 
though perhaps “ Christian Platonist ’ would describe him 
better. “ More or less ” because it is based on a 17th-century 
version of Psalm xxi by one Robert Tailour, of whose 
denominational associations I have been able to discover 
nothing. As an example of liberal catholicity the Archbishops’ 
choice is worth some notice. 


x * * * 


Herr von Ribbentrop may be open to just criticism for the 
“activist” interpretation he puts on his functions as 
Ambassador, but there is undoubtedly some ground for his 
recent complaint of the treatment in the Press of remarks 
he made in the Non-Intervention Committee on the form 
in which any protest against the bombardment of open 
towns should be brought before the committee. Not that 


the complaint lies primarily against the Press. The Nop. 
Intervention Committee meets in private and issues an 
official communiqué regarding its activities. Journalists ar 
therefore compelled in all such cases to rely on what they 
can extract from actual delegates who have pledged them. 
selves to treat the proceedings as confidential. One delegation 
is notoriously expansive towards its friends in the British 
Press, and it is a delegation which holds strong views on the 
subject of Fascism and Nazism. It thus comes about tha 
such information, other than that embodied in the official 
communiqué, as does get into the Press is predominantly of 
a certain colour, and may conceivably be found defective in 
balance or strict veracity, or both. 
* * * * 


Anyone who lays impious hands on that splendid stretch 
of hills running east and west just north of Surrey’s southem 
border, from Leith Hill right across to Hindhead and beyond, 
must expect to find a whole countryside raised against him. 
The letter that appeared in The Times last Friday over the 
signatures of a number of local residents, from the Master of the 
Rolls to the Editor of the Daily Herald (or vice versa), appeal- 
ing for the preservation of an ancient wood (mentioned in 
records as far back as 1336) adjoining Hurtwood Common, 
voices the feelings of everyone who has ever seen the spot, except 
the builder who desires to put houses on it instead of trees—as 
is, at present, his undoubted right. The letter seems deficient 
in that its appeal is addressed to no one in particular, and 
no plan of salvation is indicated. The only hope would seem 
to be for the Surrey County Council to exercise the right of 
compulsory purchase which I believe it possesses. 

* *x x * 


Of some of the recipients of Coronation honours I should 
like, if space permitted, to say something appreciative; of 
others (who have worked hard and patiently for their reward) 
something opprobrious. As things are, I must content myself 
with singling out for a mention which is completely disinter- 
ested, since I never heard the lady’s name before, the entry: 

C.B.E——TE PUIA HERANGI, a Maori Princess of 

Ngaruawahia, Dominion of New Zealand. For soad 

welfare services. 

She has, I believe, successfully organised a “ young Maori” 
agricultural movement. 
* * * * 


The Long and the Short of It 


“The incident so upset Miss Wilkinson that she burst 
into tears, but after some moments she continued her speech.” 
—News Chromicle. 
“The honourable lady was proceeding to speak on het 
experiences as a member of the recent deputation to Spaia 
when an interjection from the opposite side of the Chamber 
apparently caused her some distress. She paused for 4 
moment, bowed her head and appeared to be on the poitt 
of breaking down. There was a brief silence, followed by 
sympathetic cheers from all parts of the House, and the 
honourable lady continued her speech.”—The Times. 
JANUS. 
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Tis impossible to describe the scene in the Abbey. It was 
| to immense, too splendid, too symbolic, to be set 
formal sentences and in normal vocabulary. I can 
something of the tornado of emotions that swept 
shrough me as I watched the majestic pageant. 


By 8.30 the Abbey looked like the finale of a Drury Lane 
musical comedy upon which all the money cver put into a 
iheatrical enterprise had been lavished by a producer of 

ius, In front of me sat the Peeresses, a great square of 
otic magnificence like some vast orchid house. Above 
them were the members of the House of Commons in all the 
uniforms of their varied professions—the Army and the Navy, 
the Air Force, the Law. Below in the theatre were the 
Bishops in white and purple. To the right and left were the 

t of the earth—the Indian Princes in all the amazing 

ry of their Durbar dress, the foreign diplomats in every 
variety of gorgeous livery, the leading Ministers in the 
splendid uniforms of Trinity House. 

My thoughts turned from this glittering scene to the world 
outside. How cold and forbidding the weather had appeared 
4 | had walked through the deserted back streets to get to 
the Abbey. It seemed symbolic of the dark and menacing 

of the international situation. I idly wondered 
what would happen to the Empire, the might and grandeur 
of which the scene below so vividly impressed on me, if an 
wgressor decided that morning to bomb London and we 
were all trapped like the audience of a theatre that has 
cught fire. I heard a drumming noise through the massive 
wals and almost I felt that my nightmare had become a 
reality. But it was only the guns announcing the departure 
of the King and Queen for the Palace. 


As if to mock the absurdity of my thoughts the sun came 
gut and lent an added splendour to the superb pageantry. 
My mind switched to the Coronation day twenty-six years 
wo. Then too it had seemed, with the German Navy 
threatening our vitals and the whole country riven with the 
struggle over the Veto Bill, as if all that glory might in the not 
distant future be ‘‘ one with Nineveh and Tyre.” But some- 
how we had survived even at the cost of four and a quarter 
years of carnage. 


From there my mind went to the changes that had come 
over our world in that period and the capacity of our race 
to adapt themselves to them. There was Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald proudly taking up a central position near the 
throne in his capacity as Lord President of the Council. 
Twenty-six years ago he had been the relentless enemy of 
society as then constituted, the idol of the extremists in every 
branch of public policy. Now he was next to the Duke of 
Norfolk, the chief manager of the pageantry, and in a few 
days would be retiring from the Cabinet of a predominantly 
Conservative administration. Could there be a more impres- 
sive illustration of the astonishing absorptive powers of the 
British Constitution? Around me were the leaders in many a 
fierce onslaught, from the Labour benches, on the National 
Government. The only difference between them and the 
Government supporters was that they had insisted in appear- 
ing in the work-a-day Parliamentary uniform of black coat 
and striped trousers. Not for them the flummery of court 
dress in any form. But their presence there was an arresting 
indication that on loyalty to the throne there were no 
divergences. 


I looked down and caught sight of Mr. Baldwin seated 
apart from the notables waiting round the throne for the 
attival of the Monarch—the Lord Great Chamberlain, the 
Lord High Constable, the Lord Chancellor and the Lord 
Steward. He appeared, from his corner seat in the nave 
next to the Prime Minister of Australia, as if he really had 
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INSIDE THE ABBEY 


By ROBERT BERNAYS, M.P. 





nothing to do with the proceedings. Nor had he any official 
part. Not once throughout the ceremony did he come into 
the centre of the stage. As for Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
I never saw him at all. The Cabinet was out of the picture 
completely. They did not even sit together. I saw Sir 
Samuel Hoare in the front row of what was equivalent to 
the upper circle in a theatre. Other great Ministers were 
scattered about in positions from which they had no better 
view than the humblest back-bencher. Imagine General 
Goering in the shadows at a national celebration in Germany. 
But it is quite right for England. The solidity of the throne 
rests on its complete separation from politics. No party man 
should ever be associated with the crowning of a king. 

By this time the Monarch had arrived and was taking the 
prescribed oaths. I was struck again by the changes in our 
political values since the last Coronation. Then all attention 
was concentrated on the oath of allegiance to the Constitution. 
There was a growing party in those days that was advocating 
that, in the struggle with the House of Lords, the King 
should reject Mr. Asquith’s advice and dismiss the Govern- 
ment. That is all over now. Today the vital symbol of the 
Coronation is the sword. ‘“‘ With this sword,” the Arch- 
bishop enjoined upon the King, “ do justice, stop the growth 
of iniquity, protect the Holy Church of God, help and defend 
widows and orphans .. .” It is the sword that unhappily 
today is the focal point of world politics. How far and on 
what occasion must it be unsheathed to protect civilisation 
from the inroads of barbarism? I thought that the one of the 
most moving occasions of the whole ceremony was when, 
stripped of his robe, dressed only in his breeches and shirt, 
the King advanced to the altar and laid the sword upon it. 
It seemed to express its terrible importance—the new world 
of cruelty and savagery. 

Another high light was when the King made his responses 
to the questions of the Archbishop. “ All this I promise,” 
he said—and then there was a long pause before he added 
“so to do.” His hesitation gave a tremendous impression 
of sincerity. I believe that the time will come when the 
King’s slight stammer will be one of his greatest assets. 
It is such a symbol of his courage and will to win through, 
whatever the difficulties that surround his path. 

So the Coronation proceeded with every circumstance 
of pomp and dignity. I have only two criticisms to make 
of the character of the service. I wish that it had been 
possible for Their Majesties to receive the communion in 
one of the private chapels. It is such an intimate part 
of the Anglican liturgy that I felt that it lost a little of its 
solemnity by being conducted in the presence of 7,000 
people, some of whom were avowed pagans and many of 
whom had long since lost all sense of the meaning of the 
bread and wine. I wish too that something could have 
been done to bring the Coronation into more intimate touch 
with the life of the community. I felt at times as if it were 
a little too like the Field of the Cloth of Gold and too far 
removed from the world of trades unions and factory in- 
spectors and unemployment and crippling taxation and the 
Means Test. 

But perhaps that is not a fair criticism, for I have no sug- 
gestion to make for altering it. It may be that there is no 
compromise possible between the mediaeval splendour of 
the Abbey and a national demonstration at, say, Wembley 
Stadium. 

Kipling once said, “It is the colour that gets into your 
throat.” Certainly it got into mine at the Abbey. I 
have never come away from any scene of national rejoicing 
more deeply impressed with the power and majesty of 
royalty as the link of the Empire and the symbol of “ every- 
thing that is noble and of good report.” 
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THE ATLANTIC: BOND OR BARRIER ?—VI 


By SIR ARTHUR WILLERT 


[This is the concluding article in Sir Arthur Wiillert’s short series on Anglo-American relations) 


HE foreign policies of the countries of the Empire have 
had, since the War, two cardinal objectives consistently 
in common, namely the closest possible friendship with the 
United States and fidelity to the League of Nations. The 
deplorable, though one hopes only temporary, disappearance 
of the League as an effective factor in high international 
affairs, the strength and contumaciousness of the anti-demo- 
cratic forces in the world make our relations with the United 
States even more important than they have been in the past. 
And Mr. Hull’s plan for a closer economic relationship between 
the United States, the Empire and the other democracies 
means that those relations can now be consolidated, if we at 
home are prepared to make the necessary modifications in 
our national economic policy and the Empire is prepared to 
do the same in regard to imperial preference. 


It would be misleading to pretend that the majority of 
Americans admire the foreign policy of the National Govern- 
ment or have undiluted confidence in its disposition towards 
their country. 

“ British policy over that period (from March, 1933), has been 

‘nconsistent to the point of contradiction and unsuccessful to the 
point of scandal. Britain has stood on two sides at least of every 
question. And her only victories have been victories over her 
friends.” 
I found during my recent travels that these sentences in an 
article on British foreign policy recently published by a leading 
American monthly focus the views of a disconcerting number 
of people. The enthusiastic and sympathetic expectations 
stirred up by Mr. Eden’s rise to power, though by no means 
obliterated, have been sadly dimmed. Mr. Baldwin’s prestige 
has never recovered from the fiasco of the Hoare-Laval 
proposals, and it is to be feared that his heir-apparent is also 
regarded askance. It is recalled that Mr. Chamberlain was 
advertised in the Press as anti-American and pro-Japanese 
during the unsuccessful negotiations to continue the term of 
the Washington Naval Treaty some years ago; and a remark 
of his at about the same time apropos of war debts, about the 
lack of sophistication of the Middle West, is still raked up 
against him. Nor did Mr. Runciman’s recent visit help with 
the public. The “‘ God forbid ” with which he was reported 
to have greeted a question on landing as to whether he 
proposed to discuss the war debt with President Roosevelt 
may not have been displeasing to Washington, which is in no 
position to consider reduction or remission, but on the 
country as a whole it made an impression of “ hard-boiled ” 
and cynical evasiveness. 


These and other flies would not be difficult to extract from 
the ointment of Anglo-American relations, if we could join 
Mr. Hull’s campaign for the consolidation of peace in act as 
well as in word. Fundamentally, feeling towards ourselves 
and the other States of the British Commonwealth has never 
been warmer. It is not only that, as already recorded, various 
of the factors which used to make bad blood against us are 
dwindling. In spite of the low esteem into which our foreign 
policy has fallen, in spite of doubts about our Government, 
there is a widespread and genuine admiration for the way in 
which we, like the rest of the Empire, have come through 
the depression. Undoubtedly, too, the menacing strength 
of the dictatorships in Europe, and the armed and lawless 
expansionism of Japan in the Far East have caused a spiritual 
reaching-out towards the other English-speaking nations, 
which is not the less important for being to some extent 
unconscious. There is for the moment commercial friction 
with Australia. But the public does not realise its existence 
and, in any case, it is far more than counterbalanced by the 
friendliness everywhere entertained for the countries of the 
Empire, a friendliness of which many practical demonstra- 


tions are to be found in that part of the United States whi 
marches with Canada, such as the holding by the neighbouring 
Canadian militia regiment of its Empire Day Church Parade 
in the cathedral at Detroit. 

One felt this friendliness very strongly at the time of the 
death of George V. No Englishman who was then in the 
United States is likely to forget the outpouring of gtief and 
sympathy, the speeches, the sermons, the memoria] Services 
in the great cities at which the British subjects were far oy. 
numbered by Americans. It was, of course, largely a tribute 
to a great personality, whose qualities commanded ths 
popular imagination and affection. But behind it lay some. 
thing even deeper, an instinct of solidarity, in a time of inter. 
national stress and disturbance, with the peoples whom 
King George V represented in the minds of the American 
people. 

If this instinct could be allowed to grow into the tangible 
co-operation which Mr. Hull desires, even the debt question, 
which lies so unpleasantly athwart the general improvement 
in Anglo-American sentiment, might become less difficult, 
As things are, it is immobilised between our inability to pay 
and the prevalent popular and political feeling in the United 
States that we are now rich enough to pay at any rate some- 
thing, a feeling to which our official communications op 
the subject have contributed by leaving an impression of 
unwillingness rather than of inability. 

It is, of course, impossible as yet to appraise the cost— 
either to the British farmer or to the producers of Empire 
primary products—of the concessions which Mr. Hull desires 
us to make to him in the Anglo-American Treaty. The 
negotiations, for one thing, are still in the confidential stage, 
All that can be said is that, judging from the American trade 
agreements already in effect, the readjustments envisaged are 
unlikely to be of major economic importance. It is equally 
impossible to estimate how far the carrying out of Mr. Hull's 
plan would breach immediately or ultimately the wall of 
American high protection in favour of United Kingdom and 
Empire products. One only knows that so far as the immedi- 
ate future is concerned, the American Government has offered 
concessions on various British manufactured and semi- 
manufactured commodities, just as, under the ‘Canadian 
Treaty, it has already accorded concessions on various 
Empire primary products, and that in regard to the more 
distant future, the Democrats, the low-tariff party, are likely 
to remain in power for a long time. Hence there is no reason 
to suppose that, if freer trading becomes the general order of 
the day, the United States will be backward in adapting herself 
progressively to it. The American vested interests which 
demand the continuance of protection are, of course, still 
strong. But, as I have tried to show, they are less strong 
than they were, and will become weaker, if the present 
movements towards freer trading can be brought to some- 
thing under Anglo-American leadership, and can be shown 
to be contributing to the effective outlawry of war. 


To emphasise the pounds and dollars aspect of the present 
phase of Anglo-American relations is, however, almost 4 
unstatesmanlike and as narrow as it is to try to discount 
Mr. Hull’s anxiety to come into a closer economic relation- 
ship with us as being dominated by a desire to snatch ecoromic 
advantages for his own country. What really matters is that, 
for the first time since she repudiated the Treaty of Versailles, 
the United States is offering to try to co-operate with us ia 
a campaign (as opposed to an ad hoc foray into foreign affaits) 
for an object which, as we have more than once proclaimed in 
recent months, we consider to be of the first impertanc 
for the consolidation of peace and prosperity. Obviously 
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rt at general economic reconstruction is foredoomed, 
js based upon Anglo-American co-operation. It 
even with that co-operation and then, presumably, 
ye shall be forced to round out our defence programme, 
to rely upon the balance of power continuing to incline to 
our side and to hope for the least bad. 


Such a course will be considerably less bleak and dangerous 
if we are. forced into it after the failure of an Anglo-American 
effort-to implement Mr. Hull’s plan than it will be if we drift 
into it without any serious effort to seize the present oppor- 
unity of co-operation with the United States. It will be less 
bleak and dangerous because the goodwill and the desire to 
help now so noticeable across the Atlantic would not have 
been diminished as it would be if we were to administer to 
Washington what to Americans would appear to be a niggling 
and short-sighted snub. The neutrality law just passed 
by Congress will, for instance, come up for reconsideration 
in two years time. It is, as has been explained in the course 


any effo 
unless it 
may fail 





of these articles, isolationist in the sense that it repudiates 
the old American doctrine of the Freedom of the Seas. But 
it is a good deal less unfavourable to us than it seemed likely 
to be at one time. If Great Britain now finds it impossible to 
do what Canada has done and broaden the basis of her trade 
with the United States, if she and the other countries of the 
Empire are unable again to do what Canada has done and to 
reconcile concessions to American imports with imperial 
preference, we shall be accused of a narrow and isolationist 
nationalism, the present tendency in the United States to 
co-operate with the other democracies will be checked 
and, in regard to neutrality as in other things, she will almost 
certainly, as I have already. said, return disappointed and 
disillusioned into the shell of trans-Atlantic isolation. 


We should then have failed to carry out our programme of 
close relations with the United States as signally as we have 
failed to make good our programme of effective support of the 
League of Nations. 


INK OF POPPIES 


By DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


HERE lies upon my table a document calling itself a 

“ personal letter.” It is manifolded from a typescript 

made by a machine with a dirty lower case “ e,” and is signed 

with a name quite well known in the sinaller and more self- 

conscious world of letters. At the beginning and again at 

the end it politely asks for a reply. I cannot reply to it, 
because I cannot discover what it is all about. 


It appears to be an appeal to women to do something or 

other about the present parlous state of the world. It is 
written in words most of which may, I dare say, be found in 
the dictionary, and its syntax, though clumsy here and there, 
isnot scandalously corrupt. _ But for all that it is not English ; 
itis not language at all ; it is abracadabra—2 hypnotic rumble 
of stupefying polysyllables. Its style is a bigh-falutin version 
of the kind of thing we are accustomed to get in political 
manifestos and deliberations of borough councils. Here, 
for example, is a passage which seems to contain the mzrrow 
of its matter : 
_ “The outer instrumentalities of life have grown too big, too self- 
serious. The outer problems are not the serious ones. They are 
sportive ‘diversifications of the inner problems; the extensive, 
mechanical intercourse of peoples, not intensive communication 
between persons joined in local intimacy; the remote, sporadic 
exchange of the commodities of physical well-being, not sustained 
participation in mutually educative thought.” 

It may mean something ; I should not like to say it does 
not. But who can keep awake long enough to find out? It 
is drowsier than poppy or mandragora; it lulls the brain 
more cosily than moan of doves in immemorial elms and 
murmur of innumerable bees. It is the kind of talk my 
parrot makes to himself when he is covered and snug; a 
soft chuckling of indistinct syllables, with a crazy likeness to 
the rhythms of human speech, but never a clear-cut word. 


One warning should be written up in letters of brass to 
be seen by every writer who wants to make an appeal, preach 
a crusade, or convict of sin: You cannot stir the soul with 
abstract nouns. These deadly enemies of eloquence fly their 
own danger-signals; they may be known by their tails. 
Here, in this personal letter (my personal friends do not 
write so to me, or they would cease to be my friends) is a 
process.on of monsters ending in “‘-ation” : preoccupation, 
operation, cxternalisation, organisation, affiliation, de- 
humanisation, decharacterisation, translation, diversifica- 
tion, communication, participation, situation. And here 
come the demons in “-ty”: potentiality, clarity, brutality, 
responsibility, amenities, realities, sensibilities, instrumen- 
talities, commodities. Moping among them is a dreary 
litle band in “-ion ”’: attention, distraction, solution, for- 
mation, contortion, opposition, intuition. Nor are we sur- 


prised to find them attended by a troop of sesquipedalian 
adjectives and adverbs: political, international, universal, 
personal, inimical, intellectual, emotional, rational, physical ; 
functionally, characteristically, intrinsically; speculative, 
primitive, extensive, intensive, educative, significant, pre- 
dominant ; indiscriminate, intricate, appropriate ; psychic, 
diplomatic, sporadic, pseudo-rationalistic ; spontaneous, self- 
murderous, self-serious (do you see this, O God !). 


There are, of course. polysyllables and polysyllables. No 
one (I hope) suggests that we should reduce the English 
language to terms of “ the cat sat on the mat,” or use Saxon 
words where Latin words are better, like those curious 
archaists of last century who t.ied to make us say “ again- 
bite’ for ‘‘ remorse,” and call an omnibus a “ folk-wain.” 
Almost alone among nations, we are privileged to speak with 
two tongues, amplifying the vigour of the short word with 
the magnificence of the long: 

“This my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red.” 
But “to incarnadine the multitudinous seas ” is a concrete 
image, which would lose something by being rephrased as : 
“to produce an extensive marine decharacterisation of a rubefacientr 
tendency.” 

One of the chief objections, in fact, to the abstract poly- 
syllable is that it is a dangerous drug, which ends by destroying 
the addict’s sense of imagery. What picture, for instance, 
can we form of this image perpetrated by my correspondent ? 

** What is wrong, and what shall we do about it—we, the women, 

and the men of inside sensibilities and that part of every outsid: 
person which leans away from the outer realities toward the inazr 
ones ? 
What action can indeed be taken by this odd alliance of 
women and men with the leaning parts of outside people > 
The metaphor in “lean” is what H. W. Fowler called a 
** living ” metaphor, and powerfully visual. A man may lean 
to the Left or Right in politics, or have a leaning towards the 
Church of Rome ; but when the parts of outside people begia 
to lean inwards, we at once feel insecure : 


* If they be two, they are two s> 
As stiff twin compasses are two ; 
Thy soul, the fix’d foot, makes no show 
To move, but doth, if th’other do. 


And though it in the centre sit, 
Yet, when the other far doth roam, 
It leans, and hearkens after it, 
And grows erect, as that comes hom>.” 


That is imagery ; exact and almost dry in every detail, except 
for the one word “ hearkens ” which gives a living personality 
to the lifeless instrument. And that word again awakes a 
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concrete image. For contrast, take this mixture of the 
abstract with the concrete : 

“* A confused outer brutality envelops the inner hearth of life where 
we cultivate all that we know to be precious and true.” 

Allowing that we may cultivate things on a hearth—though 
the agricultural metaphor is not quite easy in this company— 
how can we picture a hearth enveloped in a brutality? We 
might envelop a hearth in dustsheets—but this muffled 
metaphor is torn to shreds by the image of abstract violence 
that follows. Or a hearth might be enveloped in flames, but 
this does not agree well with the picture of confused assault 
from without. The truth is that the writer’s eye has never 
seen the image the pen is describing. 

A further passage contains a warning by which the writer 
might properly profit : 

“The professional woman politician tends to lose the peculiar 
inside virtue she has as a woman and to become commonplace and 
blank; and a similar loss of virtue occurs in a poet or any other 
person of inside sensibilities when such a translation of employment 
is made.” 

The moral of that (said the Duchess) is that persons of inside 

ensibilities should not write political pamphlets, under penalty 
of losing their ear for a phrase. Yet Milton could do it: 

“‘T fear yet this iron yoke of outward conformity hath left a slavish 
print upon our necks ; the ghost of a linen decency yet haunts us.”’ 

Areopagitica. 

«. . . hath changed the blessing of Matrimony not seldom into 
a familiar and coinhabiting mischief ; at least into a drooping and dis- 
consolate household captivity, without refuge or redemption.” 

Discipline of Divorce. 

«. . . to attend tothe office of good Pastors, knowing that he whose 
flock is least among them hath a dreadful charge, not performed by 
mounting twice into the chair with a formal preachment huddled up 
at the odd hours of a whole lazy week...” 

Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. 

“ The Church that before by insensible degrees welked and impaired, 
now with large steps went down hill decaying.” 

Church Discipline in England. 

Observe in the last of these, the bold and curious double 
metaphor of going down-hill and decaying; and how 
ingeniously the metaphor latent in “ by degrees ” is plucked 
out and made patent in “‘ now with large steps,” so as to build 
up that final picture, striking and terrible in sense and rhythm 
alike. 

Here, for comparison, is a little collection of my corre- 
spondent’s metaphors, all (but one) reasonably exact and all 
(but one) fitly described by the words “ commonplace and 
blank.” 


** At a time when inside problems have reached a high degree of 
clarity and solution [How well I recognise the form of that phrase ! 
It, or something like it, had to appear in all the advertisements I used 
to write for commercial chemical products]—when personal life and 
thought have developed to a high potentiality of happiness—we find 
ourselves continually gainsaid and agitated by the outside mechanism.” 
Agitated by mechanism we may be, and often are—but 
gainsaid ? 

One advantage, of course, this style of writing has: under 
its narcotic influence we grow too deeply bemused to question 
its statements. Is it true that we have today almost succeeded 
in clearing up and solving our personal problems ? or that 
the way we now live and think makes it easier for us to be 
happy? Put it like that, and we may begin to argue the 
point ; but involve it in a long adverbial clause full of words 
like “high degree of solution” and “high potentiality,” 
and the brain tumbles off to sleep like the Colchian serpent 
spell-bound by the incantations of Orpheus. 


Now, when the narcotic style is used by borough councillors 
or the panegyrists of patent medicines, I can smile at it; 


but not when it comes from a person who at other times’ 


writes literary criticism. If such a writer can use it, then 
the living waters of language must be poisoned through and 
through ; and that is an uncomfortable thing to think about. 
The best antidote to bad writing is good reading; let me 
therefore offer a few refreshing draughts from a. purer spring, 
or (if you prefer the medical metaphor) a stimulating injection 
of atropine to counteract this over-dose of opium. 


“Every step of what is called progress for the last thousand years 
has been the work of some man or groups of men. We talk of the 
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tendencies of an age. The tendency of an age : 

dency to mere death and names means A eo it be a ten. 
men who guide and make it; and of these superior men whee 
played their parts among us at successive periods, the h © have 
families are the monuments. Trace them back to the found 
generally find someone whose memory ought not to be allowed You 
And usually also in the successive generations of such a family de, 
find more than an average of high qualities, as if there wake You 
transmission of good blood, or as if the fear of discrediting an h, Some 
able lineage was a check on folly and a stimulus to exertion —— 
JF. A. Froude : On the Uses of a Landed Gentry 


[Exercise for Home-work: Compare the following 
from the “ Personal Letter,” and re-write it in the Style of 
Froude : 


** Women are those of us who are most characteristically 
natively, ‘inside’ people. Our responsibility down the pel 
has been the order of things inside the houses: the intricate my 
being of personal life, its formation and maintenance. And with ‘ 
on the inside of things, we have had the poets and the painters pr 
those men who have been able to treat the outer mechanism of lif 
as subsidiary to its inner realities—who have discovered the inside 
importances. We, too, the women, have been discoverers ; byt . 
have also had to guard the inside importances, to keep them iain 
for discovery. We have grown increasingly articulate about thes 
cherished things, but at the same time a strong female insting: of 
resistance to their externalisation has been at work.’’] 


‘*A study of the fundamental changes in the main body of a stay 
suggests . . . an evolution from complex to simple . < . This is 
the opposite direction to biological evolution, which proceeds from 
simple to complex. If the inanimate universe moves in the directioy 
we suppose, biological evolution moves like a sailor who runs up the 
rigging, in a sinking ship.” Sir Fames Feans : Eos, 


[Note how the abstractions in “-ion” are kept in their 
proper place as scientific terms, and disappear at once when 
we come to the vivid, concrete image.] 


“For the charge, I value it not a rush. Ii is the liberties of th 
people of England that I stand for. For me to acknowledge a new 
court that I have never heard of before, I that am your King, that 
should be an example to all the people of England, to uphold justice 
and to maintain the laws—indeed I know not how to do it.” 

King Charles I: Speech at his Trial, 


‘ 


{Homework : Translate into hypnotics. Sample Phrase: 
“ Self-sensible of the obligations associated with my regal 
responsibility.” When you have done this, read the result 
aloud.] 


“To burn the bones of the King of Edom for lime, seems no 
irrational ferity ; but to drink of the ashes of dead relations, a pas- 
sionate prodigality.” 

Sir Thomas Browne : Hydriotaphia. 


{Here are abstractions treated in the grand manner; but 
consider what proportion they bear to the rest of the sentence] 

Finally, two brief exhortations from Sir Arthur Quiller 
Couch’s Lectures “‘ On the Art of Writing ” : 


“* By all means let us study the great writers of the past for their 
own sakes ; but let us study them for our guidance ; that we, in our 
turn, having (it is to be hoped) something to say in our span of time, 
say it worthily, not dwindling out the large utterance of Shakespeare 
or Burke. 

In asking you to practise the written word, I began with suchlow 
but necessary things as propriety, perspicuity, accuracy. But per- 
suasion—the highest form of persuasion at any rate—cannot be 
achieved without a sense of beauty.” 


The letter that lies upon my table sets out to persuade— 
but failing to achieve propriety, perspicuity, accuracy of 
beauty, it has persuaded me to nothing but a protest. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


“ THE SPECTATOR,” MAY 13TH, 1837. 
POSTAGE OF LETTERS. 

On Tuesday, the order of the day for going into Committee 02 
the Irish Poor Bill having been read, Mr. Wallace (who would not 
yield to the request of Lord John Russell to postpone the question) 
moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the practicability ot 
the plan proposed by Mr. Rowland Hill for reducing and rendering 
uniform the postage charge on letters. ‘ 

The principle of the plan was so plain and simple, and its 
advantages so obvious, that he was sure it would meet with general 
approbation.; but some of the details might appear impracticabl: 
to those who had not had an opportunity of closely and intimately 
considering them. Part of the plan, if brought to bear, would be 
found to be a great discovery in finance. He alluded to the proposd 
that the rates and duties should in future be paid in advance. On: 
great principle of the plan of Mr. Hill was that they should in 
future have one uniform rate of taxation for every description 0 
letters, and one rate only. He did not say that he was prepared to 
advocate Mr. Hill’s proposal so far as the low amount to which he 
proposed to reduce the rate of postage, but he was perfectly prepared 
to stand by the principle of his plan. 
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2 ten. 
“itary 
es 
| fn OMEN commonly enough profess to wish that they had 
Onour. been born boys, and from the days of the Amazons 
htry, onward this wish has resulted in females borrowing from 
jime to time the plumage of the envied sex to play the soldier. 
mh Hannah Snell, who served for five years as a private in the 
a forces of George II, is therefore not unique. But Hannah 
i‘: ys an Amazon with a difference. Most he-women have 
nturie ad a touch of hoyden or virago: she won her comrades’ 
€ Well. jove by cookery and mending shirts. Even the authentic 
pe Amazons periodically visited their neighbours with conjugal 
of life intent, and most of their imitators have had amorous exploits 
ee o their credit or discredit: Hannah, though forced by 
in circumstances frequently to share a manly couch, remained 
t these 4s jealous of her chastity as of her secret and once saved the 
— yitue of a female friend at the cost to herself of five hundred 
a star shes. It is to this blend of domesticity and decorum with 
his is a passion for male adventure which constantly subjected both 
ae to the severest shocks that she owes such title as she has to 
up the eccentricity. Evidence of her mental outlook is meagre, for, 
Eos, although she came of a family of which it is recorded that none 
their miscarried for want of learning, she herself never learnt to 
When write. The student of her history must depend on an anonymous 
acount published in 1750 by R. Walker of the Little Old 
of the Bailey which is more concerned to chronicle her doings than 
devs to expose her character. 
a The daughter of a hosier in the City of Worcester, Hannah 
ial first showed her military bent by raising a troop of youthful 
: Amazons with which she paraded her native streets. At 
rase : the age of twenty, most unhappily for herself, she jilted Mars 
Tegal for Venus and espoused a Dutchman who sold her things 
esult and left her, seven months gone with child. The child died 
quickly and was buried, leaving her free to put on trousers 
a and set out to chase the Dutchman. On learning, years 
later, that he had been hanged for murder she was moved to 
tia. reflect that, had she found him first, she might have spared 
but the hangman his pains, and from this one gathers that her 
nce,] quest was undertaken less in sorrow than in anger. Nor 
ler did she take it very much to heart, for she found solace for 
its failure in the sight of a fleet riding at anchor, and at its 
their very outset, having inadvertently accepted the King’s Shilling, 
1 Out made no effort to dodge the consequences of her action but 
cen, | very blithely went for a soldier. 
co Hannah was an apt recruit. She quickly mastered the 
per military exercise and was getting on swimmingly when 
t be virtue tripped her up. Her Sergeant, as was not uncommon 
in those rude days, cast dishonourable eyes on a young 
fe— ff female and employed Hannah to further his intrigue. She, 
7 or disgusted at this duplicity, blew the gaff and thereby won 
the close friendship of the intended victim. The jealous 
Sergeant, smelling a rat, supposed his go-between to have 
turned principal. He trumped up a charge of neglect of 
duty on which poor Hannah was sentenced to six hundred 
lashes and actually received five hundred. 
e On While she was still smarting under this injustice the arrival 
in ofa recruit who had been well known to her in her native 
yot @ town put her in fear for her disguise, and she deserted. 
rig @ Return to the dress of her sex would have guaranteed her 
its immunity from re-capture, but she preferred to make her 
eral way from Carlisle to Portsmouth and to enlist as a Marine. 
1 Within a few weeks she had sailed in the ‘ Swallow’ sloop 
be with Admiral Boscawen’s fleet, bound for the East Indies. 
i Now her d i lish he fe 
ne er domestic accomplishments came to the fore. 
iin She mended, washed and cooked to such a tune that she 
ip became a universal favourite. The men, it is true, would 
he damn her in their familiar way and called her Miss Molly 
red for her beardlessness. But she returned the compliment 





with a smile or an oath and disarmed any suspicion which her 
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distaste for amorous adventure might have roused by the 
efficiency with which she did her duty. A lieutenant of marines 
befriended her and made her his mess-boy. Her fighting station 
was the quarterdeck, and her business in action to do what 
mischief she could with her small-arms. Though spared the 
test of a naval engagement she proved herself “a little tar of 
note.” 

Unhappily, however, Hannah was one of those who, 
though obliging, will not be put upon. The first lieutenant, 
an arrogant fellow, saw fit one day to order her to sing a 
merry song for him. Hannah, rightly believing that the 
singing of songs, merry or otherwise, was not part of a 
marine’s duty, refused point-black. Again a charge was 
trumped up against her, this time one of stealing a comrade’s 
shirt. After lying in irons for five days she received 12 lashes 
at the gangway. Although this modest dozen must have 
seemed the merest bagatelle after the jealous sergeant’s 
500, they were in one respect more embarrassing. She 
had received the 500 roped to the gates of Carlisle, which 
hid the secret of her shape. At the gangway only the skilful 
draping of her neckerchief saved her from detection. It is 
nice to know that a devoted messmate soon afterwards 
contrived to let a heavy block fall from a great height on the 
head of the tyrannical lieutenant. 


But Hannah’s most terrible ordeal befell her ashore. 
Arrived at Fort St. David, the marines were disembarked 
and laid siege to Areacopong and Pondicherry. Hannah 
fought with gallantry and distinction in both actions, and 
in the latter received 12 bullet wounds ; six in the right leg, 
five in the left, and one, most seriously embarrassing, in the 
groin. This last she concealed from the surgeon in spite of 
the most excruciating agony, and having bribed an Indian 
woman with one rupee to bring her a salve and some lint, 
plunged her finger and thumb deeply into the wound and 
herself extracted the ball. Within three weeks she had made 
complete recovery. 

In due course she returned to England for discharge. After 
having been careful to wait for the £15 and two suits of 
clothes to which she was entitled, she decided to disclose 
her secret to her messmates, and among them to a certain 
Moody whose bed she recently had been obliged to share. 
The manner in which she broached the news proves that 
hardship and rough company had failed to quell her sprightly 
humour or dull the polish of her diction. After some preli- 
minary badinage, she thus addressed her friends: ‘ Had 
you have known, Mr. Moody, who you had between a pair 
of sheets with you, you would have come to closer quarters. 
In a word, gentlemen, I am as much a woman as my mother 
ever was!” Whereupon the surprised and surprising 
Mr. Moody at once tendered his hand in marriage, but 
Hannah, mindful of the Dutchman, and knowing, perhaps, 
more about marines than any marine’s wife should know, 
declined the honour with many courteous acknowledgments. 


The financial future now engaged her mind. Seizing a 
propitious opportunity she accosted the Duke of Cumberland 
in his landau and extracted from him an allowance of one 
shilling a day for life. To supplement this income she 
went upon the boards at the New Wells in Goodman’s 
Fields, where to the music of the drum and tabor she nightly 
carried out her military exercises with a precision to wring 
praise even from veteran soldiers. Doing of her own free 
will what no coercion had been able to compel, she now 
regaled her audience with ditties in which her experiences 
were recounted at enormous length, and with others less 
personal in their nature, of which her favourite dealt with 
herring-fishery and had first been sung by the anti-Gallicians. 
But she was conscious, her biographer tells us, that these 
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attractions could not long command the attention of the 
town, and we last hear of her in search of a tavern within the 
City or the Bills of Mortality, where she proposes to offer 
her patrons the very best of liquors at the lowest price. 
Was poor simple Hannah really an eccentric? Whether 
she was or no, one may be fairly sure that the more exclusive 
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inmates of the spectators’ gallery of female Cccentrics Wi 
cut her for a low impostor. But we, with the whats wil 
Moody before our eyes, should not find it hard to pa 
a little posthumous gate-crashing in Valhalla by one - 
in life sailed under borrowed colours so gaily Pil 
gallantly. - % 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN GERMANY 


By EVERARD ALLARDICE 


HE casual foreign visitor in Germany today is perhaps 
struck by the outward appearance of prosperity of which 
he sees evidence all round; but there is a great deal more 
below the surface than above it. ‘The fact that English travellers 
in Germany have registered marks, thereby getting some 
20 R.M. per £1 instead of 12 R.M. for £1, which is the 
normal rate of exchange, is liable to make them think that 
prices are generally low, calculating everything on the 
basis that 1 R.M. equals is. whereas it really is the equivalent 
of 1s. 8d. But when commodities are valued at the correct 
rate of exchange (Is. 8d.), it becomes much more difficult 
to see how the people manage to exist at all, when one sees 
the disparity between wages and cost of living. 

Wages are paid by the month and all taxes are deducted 
before payment, and as every income over 500 R.M. per 
annum is taxed, this means that the vast majority of the 
population is taxed. There are some seven different taxes, 
which absorb roughly 25 per cent. of the total income, so that 
out of a salary of 160 R.M. per month, which is a good salary 
for a skilled workman, he only gets actually 120, or,in English 
money, instead of getting his £3 6s. (approximately) per 
week, he actually gets £2 10s. (approximately). Similarly, 
after taxes are deducted a secretary (girl) for unskilled work 
which does not need any particular training earns from 
60-80 R.M. per month (equal to £5-£6 13s. or £1 §s.-£1 13s. 
per week). A skilled shorthand-typist earns from 100-135 
(£8 6s.-£11 5s.) per month. A good clerk earns from 120-150 
(£10-£12 6s.) per month; a shop assistant 120-140 (£10- 
£II 10s.) per month. 

With these salaries the people are expected to live ; luckily 
rents, at least in the provincial towns, are low. But the prices 
of food and clothes compare very unfavourably with prices 
in England. This winter, like last winter, there has been a 
shortage of butter and fats throughout Germany; buiter 
costs 1.60 R.M. per 500 grammes, approximately 2s. 6d. for the 
English pound. The butter available is divided up equally. 
Everyone has to put down his name on a list at the shop 
where he usually buys his butter; the amount supplied to 
the shop is then equally divided, but on some days there is none. 
There are three qualities of margarine which cost respec- 


tively 63 pfg. per 500 grammes (114d. per Ib.), 98 pfg. (1s. 53d. 


per Ib.) and 1.10 (1s. 8d. per lb.). Macaroni costs 60 pfg. (Is.), 
vermicelli 70 pfg. (1s. 2d.). Coffee, which is almost the 
national drink and is drunk in Germany as tea is drunk in 
England, varies in price from an article at 46 pfg. (gd. per lb.) 
which is not coffee but a mixture of roast barley and other roast 
cereals to 3.60 R.M. (or §s. 6d. per Ib.) when itis really coffee. 
Already there are fears that there will be a coffee shortage in 
the near future. The price of bread is difficult to compare 
with the price of English bread, since it is entirely different 
in quality, for a large amount of rye-bread is consumed ; 
but the price has increased recently, though it is mainly the 
quality that has deteriorated, and since the middle of March 
it is illegal to make bread out of pure wheat: it must be 
mixed with 7 per cent. maize. But even before that proclama- 
tion was made the quality of the bread had deteriorated. 

The prices of materials, silks, wools, &c., have greatly 
increased, especially in the last eight months. It is no longer 
possible to buy pure woollen materials: they are no longer 
made, fer all woollen materials must contain a certain per- 
centage of wool made from wood pulp, and the quality of 
woollen materials, always more expensive in Germany 





than in England, has greatly deteriorated, and at the same 
tim greatly increased in price; for example, a wises 
overcoat of tweed-like material costs from 120-169 RM 
(£10-£13 6s.) whereas in England a vastly superior quality 
coat could be bought for at any rate half the price. Pe 
example is shirts: it is almost impossible to buy even ap 
average quality shirt for anything under 8 R.M. (13s.) and 
a good shirt costs 12-18 R.M. (£1-25s.). Shoes are com. 
paratively cheap and range in price from 8-24 (13s,-£2) 
though nothing under 10 R.M. (17s. 6d.) is much good ; 
nevertheless shoes are one of the cheaper things in Germany. 
But there is now a shortage of leather. For example, the price 
of a small leather suitcase which last August cost 14 R.M, 
(22s. 6d.) had by December risen to 24 (£2). 

In addition to the high cost of living and taxation, there 
are periodical collections during the winter months for the 
‘““ Winter-Help-Work.” This takes the form of street 
collections, and everybody is stopped and has to give a 
minimum of 20 pfg. (4d.) in exchange for which he receives 
a little badge, which differs each time there is a collection, 
and which excuses him from further contributions. In 
addition to street collections, there are collections once a 
month from house to house for sugar, coffee, flour, &c., and 
on one Sunday per month everybody must eat a meal con- 
sisting of only one dish, and what is thereby economised 
is collected by the State: in actual practice this means 
that, at any rate from all except the really poor, they collect 
50 pfg. (10d.) per person from every house. 

For the last three years there has been a gradual increas: 
of price in every type of article or commodity, but the rise 
has been gradual and has to a certain extent not made itself 
felt so strongly as if it had suddenly taken place. That 
the rise of prices has been gradual is due to the rigorous 
control exercised by the Government. All trades are 
organised as corporations, with councils composed of members 
representing the Employers, Employees and the “ Party,” 
i.e., the National Socialist Party as distinct from the actual 
Government. Each superior trade council fixes the price 
at which the goods are to be sold. The rise in price is due 
to the shortage in Germany of foreign currency, which is 
earmarked for buying armaments and necessary raw materials 
for armaments, and the “ slogan ” “‘ Guns before Butter ” is 
not merely a catchword but an actual fact, though it goes 
far beyond butter, and includes almost anything which 
must be paid for in foreign currency. This restriction in 
foreign currency is ruining many businesses, for whenever 
imports are required, the importer has to apply to the Reich 
Bank for foreiga currency, and the Reich Bank will only 
supply the amount it thinks fit, depending on whether it 
wili be of use to the State or not. 

The fact that Germany has no credit abroad, and very 
little foreign currency, has resulted in great efforts to find 
substitutes, especially for wool, cotton, rubber and petrol. 
Many substitutes have been found, for example sugar is 
being produced out of wood and woollen materials can be 
produced out of wood pulp, but these woollen materials 
are certainly inferior. In the shops, if one asks whether 
materials are made from real or synthetic wool, no answer 
is given. 

Recently a great drive has been made to find substitutes 
for metals, and here there has been a certain amount of 
success, for example, “‘ Pressstoff,” a new 100 per cent. 
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uct. From it are made objects which were 

pens 2 ~ of aluminium, lead and tin, and which now are 
yer ah of a purely German product, whereas aluminium, 
jead and tin articles contain 7 per cent., 50 per cent. and 56 per 
t, respectively, of products which must be paid for in 
pw ‘a currency. Pressstoff, a form of bakelite, has been 
aul used for water-pipes, gas-pipes and even ball- 
Soe “Another German product, “ Leichtmetal,” is 
replacing brass for handles of doors, glass is being made to 
replace metals for filters, &c., and a synthetic rubber has been 
roduced which is said not to be damaged by steam. Petrol 
+o being produced out of coal, and is sold for the same 
price as real petrol, 35-40 pf. (7d.-8d.) per litre, or 2s. 74d.-3s. 
oet gallon. It is said that, so far, it is not satisfactory for 
ec is no doubt that life is becoming more and more 
difficult, and that it offers remarkably few prospects. At 





the moment, a considerable number of unemployed have 
been absorbed by the two-year military service, the six- 
months’ Arbeitsdienst or Service in a Labour Corps, which 
precedes military service, and by the greatly increased activity 
in all trades connected with armaments, and it is claimed 
that unemployment has reached the 1929 level. But German 
foreign policy has received a big setback by the general 
rearmament of other countries, and move particularly by 
Great Britain’s rearmament. 

At the moment Germany is in a blind alley, distrusted 
by all who could help her, and offering no scop2 or pros- 
pects to her younger generations to whom war may seem to 
be the only source of salvation, for, if they won, all would 
be well again, and if they lost conditions could hardly be 
worse. This feeling will come in spite of a very genuine 
dislike of the idea of a war which is felt by the Germans indi- 
vidually, and there lies the greatest danger. 


THE WITCH WOOD 


By RONALD OGDEN 


* And quietness crept up the hill 
And the dark woods grew darker still.”’ 
RUPERT BROOKE. 

T was autumn. Jake Mackinson and I were going 
| poaching. He was more’n twenty; a great black- 
haired boozer. But he could poach. 

No one knew how to poach like he could. 

I was sixteen. 

I loved the darkness. 

It seemed to me like things only started to be awake 
and living in the darkness. 

Houses seemed to wake up soon as they lit the lights 
inthem. It made me feel warm and safe to see those houses, 
and to hear the calls of the men about the farms and the 
dogs barking ; safer than in daylight. 

When I was a kid I used to go out poaching with Father. 
Maybe that’s how I learnt to like it. 

Once I caught a little rabbit. 

It was too small to kill so he let me keep it. It was soft 
and smelt of peat and bracken. I wished we didn’t have 
to kill the rabbits but we had to. I didn’t let on I felt like 
that about it but I did. 

The ferrets I thought were hateful but I used to handle 
them. Their white fur made them look naked like the white 
things I used to find under old boxes in the garden which the 
sun had never got to. ‘Their pink eyes seemed wrong like a 
sickly child’s are after weeping. 

But I wasn’t afraid of them though sometimes they used 
to nip me with their eager white teeth. I felt they were 
cruel and furtive. 

That night it was pale half-moon light. There was a 
mist near the ground which caught the moon and made 
things seem unreal. It was a warm night and Jake was 
in high spirits. He was full of booze as usual. 

I didn’t care about that. 

I felt so good I couldn’t care about anything. The moon 
seemed to eat right into my blood, making it sort of fiery. 
I felt I wanted to do something crazy, to dance or sing or 


caper, 


We camz to a clearing in the wood and Jake set some of 


the snares. There were plenty of rabbits playing but when 
we came they bolted. 

Jake laughed and shook his fist at them. The village 
thought him crazy. He seemed to live by poaching and 
he never got caught. 

We put the ferrets down the holes and one by one th2 
snares pulled light round the screaming rabbits’ necks. 
Jake went round methodically striking their heads against 
tis boot. Soon we had ten rabbits in the sack. 


Jake was chuckling with glee. 

It was then I saw the girl. 

She was dancing in the moonlight. And she was naked. 

I'd never seen a naked girl before. 

I think I went all cold. 

She can’t have been much older than I was. She danced 
strangely throwing her arms about. Her body swayed like a 
silver birch tree in the wind. 

She was slim and straight and white. Her eyes looked 
wild, her face was pointed. 

Her hands were long and slender. 

I thought her face was beautiful. Dark lashes fringed her 
eyelids. 

I watched her, scarcely moving. 

I was so taken up with her I had forgotten about Jake 
altogether. When I looked round he had gone. 

Keeping in the shadow of the trees I went nearer to her. 

She didn’t see me until I was within a few yards of her. 

Then she stopped dead and looked/at me. 

“Come here,” she said, and I walked rather sheepishly 
towards her. 

When I was within arm’s length of her she suddenly ran 
at me and hit me. 

She hit hard. I staggered. She hit me again. She hit 
me on my face and made my nose bleed. Then she hit 
me on my eye. 

At first I didn’t feel angry, just puzzled. I didn’t want 
to fight her. She went on though, so I had to fight her. 

I hit her back on her face. 

That only made her wilder. She fought like a cat hitting 
and trying to scratch me. 

When I was a kid a soldier had taught me to box. He’d 
told me the places to hit to get a knockout. One was the 
point of the chin, another was just above the heart. 

I rem2mbered that now. 

I didn’t want to hit her face hard. It looked too pretty. 
So I thought I'd better hit her on her body. I took aim 
slowly and hit out at her body below her breast. 

She gave a gasp and seemed to crumple—falling on her knees. 

She tried to get up. Then she looked up at me, her eyes 
full of tears. 

I knelt beside her. 

Something happened to me. 

A great white light seemed to break inside me. I felt 
made of water. Sheclungtome. I put my arms around her. 

I gave her my coat and held her very close to me. She 
seemed to be crying. Clumsily I tried to comfort her. 

Suddenly she jumped up and ran. As she went into the 
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shadow she turned and blew a kiss to me. She threw my 
coat down upon the ground. 

For a time I stood there dazed. Then I called “Come 
back.” But I got no answer. 

When I got home I couldn’t sleep. Something was 
burning inside me. I felt I must see her again. 

Next morning I was up early and went to the place, but 
there was no sign of her. 

That night I waited four hours and many nights after. 

People began to ask me what was the matter with me. 

They chaffed me and said it was a girl. 

I couldn’t tell them. 

Sometimes I think perhaps it never happened to me. 

Jake says he never saw nothing but the moonlight. He 
was too busy collecting his snares. 

He says he called to me, but I wouldn’t answer, so he went 
home alone thinking I’d follow him. 

But I was bruised right enough the next morning. I had 
to say I’d had a fight with a boy. When they asked me who 
I said I wouldn’t tell them. 

Maybe it was a gipsy girl. 

They often come thereabouts in their caravans. They 
say they’ve got brown skins though, but hers was white as 
IVOry. 

I’m thirty now. But I don’t think I should ever marry. 
I’ve read a lot since but nothing I do can make me forget her. 

Maybe it was my imagination. But then, how did I get 
those bruises ? Unless I fought with a tree. 

I never went poaching again. But I used to go out in the 
moonlight. One night in another part of the wood I came 
across the dead body of a man. His face was all bashed 
about and his hand showed deep red teeth marks. 

He seemed to have died by strangling. 

The teeth marks were small and even, such as a girl might 
have made. 

The man was a local keeper. 

The ground was dry so I left no footmarks. Otherwise 
they might have had me for this murder. 

After his body was found the villagers said the woods were 
haunted by a witch. People said they’d seen her dancing 
naked. No one dared go there alone. They went in bands. 

I felt I couldn’t go except alone, so I didn’t go at all after 
that. 

But they never caught her. 

Maybe the Keeper got what he deserved. He was a swine. 
I'd always hated him. 

Now I work in a timber yard and read books. Life is very 
peaceful. And I feel tranquil enough. 

I still love the autumn. 

Sometimes I gaze for hours at that blood-red sky over the 
darkening woods. 

I go to the pub occasionally and have a beer or two. Through 
the haze of smoke Jake Mackinson chaffs me about the 
fairies. The village calls me queer because I read books and 
go out walking in the evening. But I like the beer and the 
friendly talk. 

There are other poachers now but they keep away from 
** Witchwood ” as they call it. 

When the moon sails wise and peaceful in the silver night 
I shudder and feel ashamed and yet exalted. 

Life seems to have passed me by: to have tempted me and 
ihen to have eluded me. The memory of that night seems to 
mock me. 

Maybe I ought to marry and have children. But the girls 
hm the village—nice though they be—don’t attract me. They 
‘eem dull and heavy and uninspiring. ; 

Maybe I’m in love with a witch or a fairy, like Jake says. 

But I don’t think I am. 

Fairies can’t fight like that. 


——. 


MARGINAL COMMENTs 


By E. L. WOODWARD 

gentler of the beaten track. The chur 

Monte Carlo and Monaco sound clearly, on q 
Sunday morning, across the bay at Cap Martin. The an 
of these bells, familiar, I suppose, to thousands of Englis - 
is about the only thing appertaining to Monte Carlo ae 
is not drab. If there be any virtuous people who do a 
know Monte Carlo, they should be warned that it jg pe : 
the world’s overrated places. It is hard to decide wheth 
the inside of the Casino is more depressing than the Ounlie 
The croupiers (of whom I had great hopes) have the look of 
old-fashioned funeral mutes ; the general décor ig like that 
of an English railway hotel. In fact, I fell to wonder 
whether the English railway companies had copied the 
Casino or the Directors of the Casino had made a simple, 
minded attempt to give English visitors something of th 
home atmosphere. ‘ 

My travelled fellow-countrymen will support me when 
I say that the gardens of Monte Carlo are very small; oy. 
section, near the abattoir known as the Tir aux Pigeons, i 
not unlike the Karoo. The harbour is indeed charming 
though one side of it is dominated by what I take to be the 
local electric light works or a soap factory and the northwe: 
corner is crowned by a tiara of gasometers. The rocks below 
the town, and on the quarry-like hilltop above it, are th: 
colour of cigar-ash. The best view is obtained from the wp 
platform of the railway station which, as in Edinburg), 
forms the centre-piece of the scenery. 

Curiously enough, if you go less than a couple of mil, 
away, to the east of the miniature beach (English summe 
visitors to this stuffy little corner must sigh for the wide, 
sunlit sands of Blackpool), you get one of the best views in 
the Mediterranean. This view belongs to the inhabitany 
of an extremely picturesque slum village. The villager 
do not make any attempt to exploit their only valuable possess- 
ion. They appear to be more interested in covering their 
walls with Communist inscriptions, or in painting over thes 
inscriptions with derogatory notices about Jes hommes ¢: 
Moscou. 

Do not think that I am attempting to run down the Cit 
d’Azur. Azure it is, and this fact makes up for everything 
else. If you can get mid-June in mid-April, you will t 
ready to tolerate an architectural conservatism which his 
to be seen to be believed, a ribbon development which i 
unparalleled in the mining valleys of South Wales, mor 
hoardings and advertisements than you would find on th 
outskirts of an English town, and as much litter as you could 
collect in an English “ beauty-spot.” From a sociologicd 
point of view, there is some interest in an analysis of th 
litter. There is less grease-proof paper, and there at 
more sardine tins than in England. Geographers wil 
explain the fact by reference to the habitat of the sardine. 
I might add that the same phenomena recur when you cross 
the frontier into Italy. Litter, as archaeologists will tl 
you with gratitude, knows no political boundaries. lt 
happens that I have had the good fortune to walk the who 
length of the peninsula of Mount Athos, at the other end ¢ 
the Mediterranean. For ecclesiastical reasons, the develop- 
ment of this peninsula has been held up since the close ¢ 
the Middle Ages. The contrast between Mount Athos and 
Monte Carlo is painful. 

And yet, and yet. . . . Life is short, and the rich, wit 
their odd way of spoiling things, are always with us. In th 
Department of the Maritime Alps, if you turn inland, awa 
from a sea coast parcelled out into villas and terrains a vendi, 
you can get away in a few minutes from the odiousness 
prosperity. And, having made for myself a discovery wel 
known to every one else, I propose, if the gods are not jealous 
of those who try to get two summers a year, to dodge tht 
villas and the motor cars and, every April, to listen to t 
bees and the nightingales. 
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THE THEATRE 


uJn Theatre Street.’ By H. R. Lenormand. At the Mercury 


' Theatre 

Wen you are (as M. Lenormand is) a distinguished and 
agocessful playwright, editors will usually pay you a good 
deal, will in fact implore you to write, an occasional article 

“Whats Wrong with the Theatre?” The effect of 
och articles, however well done, however “ timely,” is nil. 
Your views are put at the disposal of two million readers ; 
hut not more than one per cent. of those two million takes— 
except when they are in a theatre, and not always then—an 
intelligent interest in your subject. Their setting, ‘more- 
wret—popular newspapers standing where they do in the 
public estimation—1s suspect. It is far better to make your 
criticisms in the medium with which they are concerned. 

M, Lenormand has made his coolly and on the whole good- 
nturedly. They are therefore effective and exceedingly 
enjoyable. Satire in England has of late made a mésalliance 
sith class-warfare. Ideologies have had their usual levelling 
aad dehumanising effect; and our iconoclasts today thump 
heir tubs for masks and symbols, tedium and caricature, to 
do their prim portentous dance. M. Lenormand chooses the 
jes primrose path. In this story of a poet’s play—its failure, 
its resuscitation at Hollywood’s command, its ultimate relapse 
into uncommercial oblivion—he allows himself a certain 
fantasy of atmosphere; but within his faintly impressionist 
limits, set somewhere between those of Pirandello and those 
of René Clair, he remains strictly plausible. The actress who 
tries first to make and then (the author rightly jibbing at her 
uwdry self-assertion) to break the play: the film magnate, 
illiterately chewing the inevitable cigar: the theatre manager, 
brisk, dapper and sharp, yet inwardly mourning a still-born 
production of The Tempest—these are all something more 
than types. ‘The characters command our interest before the 
theme: and that, after all, is the secret of propaganda. 

Mr. Francis James misses the humour in the poet’s ups and 
downs. Miss Vivienne Bennett pleads movingly for all that 
is best in histrionics, and Mr. Wilfrid Walter skilfully 
aatomises the backbone of that art. Almost all the other 
performances are good, and the production (by Mr. E. Martin 
Browne) triumphantly circumvents the drawbacks of a tiny 
sage. Every hit at Hollywood goes home; and one does 
not know whether to rejoice or to lament with M. Lenormand, 
who ought—paradoxically—to glean fabulous film-rights from 
this sincere and entertaining post-mortem on the contemporary 
stage. PETER FLEMING. 

































“Sarah Simple.’? By A. A. Milne. At the Garrick Theatre. 

THIS is, once more, Mr. Milne in playful mood, Mr. Milne 
determined not to let the nursery down, Mr. Milne making 
certain that London shall have in Coronation week one play 
unclouded by any solemn thought, any serious idea, any shadow 
of reality. Admirably staged and acted, this lightest of light 
comedies seems bound to be an enormous success. A charming 
cottage in Kent and a forbidding hotel in the village nearby 
(such a cottage, and such an hotel, as are the substance of 
dramatists’ dreams) provide its settings; the cottage’s dull 
and stupid owner, pursuing with industry but without emotion 
the coy relict of a canon, his elegant wife who turns up after 
running for seven years a successful hat-shop in New York, a 
farcical waiter, and (to fill dangerous gaps) two precocious 
children, comprise its characters. None of their actions are 
credible, but almost all can be foreseen. It violates reason to 
suppose that a woman who has once tasted the joys of separation 
from such a husband as William Bendish should take any 
steps towards being reunited with him, even to spite the relict 
ofa canon. But since Sarah Simple (this is the name under 
which she runs her shop) appears shortly after half-past eight, 
and playgoers may not go home to bed until after eleven, we 
know in our inner hearts that this is in fact what she will do. 
We know too that though her methods seem likely to defeat 
themselves by too much subtlety (pretending to approve of 
her husband’s projected union, she lures him, under cover of a 
false moustache, to her hotel, there to act as the co-respondent 
whom he will later cite) that by eleven o'clock she will be 
successful. And it is a little matter that neither then nor at 
any ether time do we care. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 





THE CINEMA 
‘* Farewell Again.’’ At the Plaza——‘' O-Kay for Sound.”’ At 
the New Gallery 

Farewell Again is the story of a troopship coming home from 
Gibraltar, emotive fragments of sun and spray and bugles 
sounded at night over a dark sea; it is the story of the 
23rd Lancers who have seen five years’ service in India and now 
learn that a political situation has cropped up inconveniently 
in the Near East which demands military action, and that their 
ship will be in Southampton only six hours; and for good 
measure it is also all the stories—comic, pathetic and tragic— 
of the officers and men. There is the kindly colonel who discovers 
that his wife has cancer and will have to be left behind in 
England ; the lean doctor who is terribly proud of his sons ; 
the young captain with the toothbrush moustache and the 
pretty nurse; the sergeant for whose wife the ship’s engines 
are slowed down that she may bear him yet another child ; 
the gentleman-ranker who once forged his father’s signature 
and now reads the Greek dramatists in his hammock—a 
useful type ever since Shelley was washed up on the beach 
with a Sophocles in his coat-pocket ; the jealous orderly who 
fears that the girl in the tobacconist’s will not wait for him 
any longer. 

This sounds deadly enough in all conscience—a regimental 
Grand Hotel, slices of comedy and tragedy in the terms of the 
newspaper, militarism without tears or only warm, sympathetic 
ones. But the film is not deadly. Call it sentimental and absurd, 
and then add that there is much to admire, if we make the 
necessary suspension of disbelief, which we are all prepared 
to make in reading Kipling’s Drums of the Fore and Aft or 
Shakespeare’s Henry V or other similar fairy-tales ; or, if we 
forget to ask why the fighting in the Near East has tobe done, 
and do not quarrel with the director’s notion of the essential 
kindliness of komo sapiens. Mr. Leslie Banks is excellent as 
the colonel, and few of the other performances are below 
competence. Perhaps this is due to the direction of Mr. Whelan, 
for this is one of the rare British pictures which is cinematic in 
treatment throughout. No scene lasts long enough for us to 
worry about it, and the opening sequences of the soldiers’ 
womenfolk in England, as well as the strip of film dealing with 
the official arrangements after the sudden change of plans by 
the War Office big-wigs, are done well and economically. 
Again, the subsidiary stories, if trite, are cleverly dovetailed, 
and the handling of the musical background of popular songs 
is unusually good. It’s the way we have in the army, and no 
doubt propaganda, but propaganda of a fairly unobtrusive 
and so unobjectionable kind. The initial sub-title of the “a 
little humbly, a little proudly” variety might have been 
omitted without loss, but with this exception and inside this 
convention there are hardly any false moves. 

O-Kay for Sound is only a so-so effort. Slapstick is an 
international language, and custard pies and whitewash are 
as rib-tickling in Ealing as in Algiers; but a great deal of the 
humour of this extravaganza is as English as hunting jokes in 
Punch or Boat Race favours. In spite of strip-tease and chorus- 
tap, music-hall survives the hansom cab, and the Crazy Gang 
singing as street entertainers to a dole-queue is a very good 
music-hall joke in England. A third of this film is fast and funny. 
For the rest of the time we are treated to a photographed 
version of the most successful stage acts of the Gang—the 
slow-motion wrestling match, the B.B.C. Commentary, the 
parody of a ballet. Messrs. Nervo and Knox have delighted 
thousands from London and provincial stages with this last 
piece of knockabout. It is instructive to see how little it is 
improved when served up in a Gargantuan or Goldwyn 
setting with a chorus of incredible “* pulchritude.” Too much of 
a good thing begets only boredom, and the truth is that this 
film is too long, contains too many chestnuts and too much 
whiskery stage-business, and has a silly ending. As for the 
Crazy Gang resembling the Marx Brothers—is Nelson’s 
Column often confused with the Statue of Liberty ? 

KENNETH ALLOTT. 
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ART 
Imaginative Humour 


IN his auto-obituary, printed at the beginning of the catalogue 
to the exhibition at the London Gallery, Low describes himself 
as ‘‘a simple, kindly man.” This seems a perfectly fair 
account of his character, and I should only wish to add the 
adjective imaginative to complete the picture. For Low 
seems to me the perfect example of what happens at the 
present time to a man who is unlucky enough to be equipped 
with a sense of humour and some power of seeing beyond the 
end of his political nose, but who, at the same time, is keenly 
in sympathy with the unhappy state of the human race. 

I dare say that Low himself will resent this pompous state- 
ment of his characteristics, but he lays himself open to it by 
saying in his auto-obituary that he “‘ was oppressed in maturity 
by the tragedy of the comedian, which is that he is never 
taken seriously.” I pray, therefore, that he will now forgive 
me if I appear to take him too seriously. 

There are certain moments when an imaginative artist 
who wishes to make a wide appeal can only express himself 
by means of satire. Given the best will in the world and 
the kindliest outlook on life at the present time, it is hard 
to see in what way an artist who keeps some sense of reality 
and any sense of humour can make any statement about the 
world in imaginative terms which can be acceptable to the 
Press of a capitalist country without being purely satirical. 
It is hardly to be expected that he should produce a song in 
praise of Mr. Baldwin, or that he should compose allegories 
in honour of the League of Nations. If he is prepared to be 
strictly realistic he will be able to paint the life of the working 
classes, but if he has no direct connexion with this class it 
will be at least difficult for him to do so, and the only possible 
alternative will be satire. 

No one, however, could make the art of the satirist more 
illustrious at the moment than Low. He is justified in his 
claim that he is a kindly man, and it is this that makes his 
cartoons the more savage. If we could believe that he said all 
these harsh things out of spite we should not resent them 
nearly so much. It is only because they evidently spring from 
the outpouring of a gentle heart that we are forced to take 
them so seriously. It is the condemnation of the just man 
that strikes home so acutely. 

But in any case the moral of all this is that you must all go 
and see the exhibition at the London Gallery for the good of 
your souls and if vou do not come away with your soul feeling 
purified, you must know that it is your fault. After all there 
zre about 180 cartoons in the show, and if one of them does 
not hit your particular target it will be, I believe, due to your 
lack of observation. The size of the exhibition makes it almost 
impossible to say anything detailed about the different cartoons 
beyond the accepted comments which amount to saying: 
“If I could afford it I would buy such and such numbers,” 
and which are not helpful to other visitors to the exhibition. 

But it is lucky that at the moment that the greatest of English 
satirical draughtsmen is exhibiting there should also be on 
view a show of the works of Thurber, who in a rather different 
vay can claim to be one of the greatest American satirists. 
His drawings at the Storran Gallery show that his method of 
attack is much more general than that of Low. He is never 
concerned with immediate political events but with the more 
permanent failings of the human race. Sometimes his satire is 
allusive rather than logical so that it is hard to define his precise 
intention, but this does not reduce the effectiveness of the 
attack. There are drawings which condemn the eccentricities 
of a priggish and unreal type which we are pleased to suppose 
exists only in America, but which is unhappily as common in 
Europe. Others, by showing the most romantic scenes enacted 
by squalid and repulsive figures, blow the gaff about many of 
the false values attached to human activities. 

Apart from the fact that both Thurber’s and Low’s drawings 
are brilliant as satire and startling in technique, these exhibitions 
of their work are an important indication of the change which 
is taking place in the attitude of even the highbrow English 
public towards art. Ten years ago it would have been almost 
impossible for ‘impure’ artists such as these to exhibit in galleries 
which ordinarily show paintings of the advanced schools. Now, 
however, that the obsession with pure form is passing we are 
allowed to apply the word artist to Low as well as to Picasso. 

ANTHONY BLUNT, 
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GARTEN UND HEIM 
" [Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten} 


Der Garten steht in Deutschland in dem gleichen ho 

Ae 2 f 
Ansehen wie in England. Die Weltanschauung des Dy 4 
Reiches kommt dem Bestreben des Deutschen entgegen at 
abzuschliessen und in seiner freien Zeit im Ra en rth 
Familie an allen méglichen Dingen herum zubasteln, Der We 
der Entwicklung geht heute in Deutschland Zurtick ; von — 
grossen gemeinschaftlich bewirtschafteten Siedlungsblocks - 
dem Kleinsiedlungshaus, dem Einfamilienhaus und pn 
Wochenendhaus. In dem Gang dieser Entwicklung +4 
natiirlich auch der Garten eine grosse Rolle. = 
_ Die grosse Dresdner Gartenschau, die im Grossen Garten 
jetzt zu sehen ist, trigt den Titel “Garten ung 
Heim.” Dieser Titel scheint uns sehr gliicklich gewahh 
Denn zu dem Begriff des Heimes gehért nun einmal der 
anschliessende Garten. Andererseits ist ein Garten erst dann 
sinnvoll, wenn er ein Heim schmiickt. So steht diese Garten- 
ausstellung durchaus im Zeichen des bekannten Sprichwortes 
“Klein, aber mein.” Schon Johann Nestroy, der geniale 
Satiriker des Vormarz, lasst in einer seiner Komédien einen 
stolzen Kleinbiirger von seinem Heime prahlen: “ Mein 
Haus ist zwar nicht gross ; aber dafiir ist es klein und nett!” 
Diesen Begriff der Nettigkeit versucht heute die deutsche 
Architektur in allen Variationen als deutsche Geschmacksnorm 
durchzufiihren. Sowohl die Haus-Architekten wie auch die 
Garten-Architekten, heute auch Gartengestalter genannt, 
bemiihen sich, jenem Bestreben nach Individualitat, dem 
letzten schaébigen Rest der verflossenen liberalen Epoche, ig 
der Gestaltung der Wohnhiduschen gerecht zu werden. Tags- 
liber, im Betrieb, beim Sport, bei der Politik, da muss der 
Deutsche wohl oder tibel ein Herdenvieh sein, ein Gemein- 
schaftsmensch, der sich der Volksgemeinschaft nicht entziehen 
kann. Um so starker ist sein Bediirfnis, in den paar Stunden, 
in denen er zu Hause und sein cigener Herr ist, diesem Zwang 
zu entfliehen. So erblicken wir verschiedene Typen dieser 
komfortablen “‘ Schneckenhauser,” in die sich der erschépfte 
Volksgenosse nach des Tages Miihen zuriickziehen kann, 
Ein solcher Typ heisst ‘‘ Wochenendgarten am Teich (wach- 
sendes Kleinhaus)”’ und ein anderes Modell zeigt: “Das 
kleine Eigenheim,” erbaut vom Architekten Peter Heyne, 
eine niedliche Miniaturvilla, deren Garten von der Dresdner 
Stadtgartenverwaltung entworfen wurde. Die Einfamilien- 
Siedlungshaduser sind ziemlich uniform; zweistéckig, mit 
hohem Dachgiebel und mit eingezaumten G§artchen. Neben 
dem Einfamilienhaus gibt es auch einen Typus “‘ Arbeiter- 
Volkswohnungen,” wo drei Familien untergebracht sind, die 
sich dann allerdings gemeinsam in den einen Garten teilen 
miuissen. 

Dieser Garten hat naturgemiss zwei Seiten. Er kann als 
Nutzgarten das Budget der sorgenden Hausfrau erleichtern, 
indem er Gemiise, Obst und indirekt auch animalische Pro- 
dukte, Eier und Hihner, liefert. Er kann aber auch lediglich 
als Ziergarten wirken und der Familie jede Moglichkeit zur 
gartnerischen Betatigung liefern. Den eigentlichen Garten, 
also den Schmuck-oder Ziergarten, sozusagen den Garten en 
sich, vorzufthren, dazu wurden hier in Dresden die grossen 
Ausstellungs-Hallen mit einbezogen. Denn nur diese Hallen- 
sonderschauen k6nnen uns ein richtiges Bild von der bunten 
Fille geben, die wir tiberquellenden Blumenmassen verdanken. 
In den riesigen Hallen mit Oberlicht und weissen und grauen 
Bespannungen trinkt das Auge, ‘‘ was die Wimper halt ” von 
dem Blau und Violett der Hyazinthen, der bunten Fiille der 
Cinerarien, den gliihenden Ballen der Rhododendren, der 
Keuschheit der Rosen, dem Kerzenwunder der Tulpen und den 
anderen strahlenden Kiéstlichkeiten einer ebenso schénen wie 
verganglichen Welt. 

Neben dem Zweckgarten des Siedlers und dem Ziergarten 
des Biirgers steht der Massengarten des Stadters. Hier 
bildet sich in Deutschland eine neue Art—oder Unart—von 
Gartenbetrieb heraus, der mit Cafés, Kino, Massenbad, 
Minaturbahn, Sportplatz und Tanzstatten einen neuen sozizlen 
Typ darstellt, der scheinbar ebenso unaufhaltsam wie unan- 
genehm ist. Die alten Garten, wir meinen im Gegensatz 
zu den englischen Garten die 6ffentlichen Garten, die wedet 
eingeziunt noch abgesperrt werden, wo man seinen Spazict- 
gang in Frieden machen konnte, sterben aus. Der neue Typ 
entspricht dem neuen Menschen. Er ist nicht sehr ohn 

F. G. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


rest Heyday ai aes 
. d is at its loveliest point when some of the trees— 


,, oak and elm—are still so small in leaf that the pattern 

F thei boughs tells of winter, and the beech and chestnut 
a expanded their very green leaves. Some of the little 

pses of Charnwood Forest, for example, are an almost 
oneties ixture of summer and winter. You must peer 
pes the crumpled litter of the brown bracken to see the green 
shoot unfolding. Oaks, ruddy rather than green, show 
yo ia startling contrast the intense vividness of the beech 
jeaves) Perhaps no district in the island is quite so eloquent 
of the story of English landscape. The forest was once so 
dense that old writers counted the number of miles you could 
travel without seeing the sun however brightly it shone. The 
forest, like most other British forests, is no longer a place of 
gertied trees. What woods there are have shrunk to spinneys 
or single trees; and all life or almost all has enjoyed the 
change. There are more birds, more flowers, more butterfiies 
and bees. The old forest was the great, even the dreaded 
enemy; today the place where the forest was—at Epping, 
in the New Forest, in Charnwood or the Forest of Dean—is 
the favourite resort of holiday makers of all sorts and conditions. 
Whitsuntide is its heyday. 

= * x * 

The Supremacy of Kew 

After a recent visit I am inclined to maintain that Kew 
Gardens, though primarily a home of science, is one of the 
loveliest places in all England, and though all the world contri- 
butes to its plants it is singularly English; and it is rural in 
atmosphere. On leaving it last week I asked a gardener for 
the shortest cut to the nearest gate. He told me and I moved 
towards the gravel path, at which he demurred, “I should 
go actoss the grass,” he said. I remembered trying a short 
cut across Some very rough unkempt grass in the great garden 
in Dresden. The action raised a howl, not from an official 
but from a visitor: ‘‘ That no man dare do.” With wise 
tolerance you are allowed to wander along the open glades 
and enjoy the green shade to your heart’s content. There are 
one or two things you must not do. You are specifically 
forbidden to birdsnest, for example ; and what a tribute this 
is to the birds’ appreciation of the sanctuary of London! 
The garden wiil be almost at its best this weck and next, 
especially in the wilder part where the bluebells are massed 
as they are massed in any wood in the countryside. The 
greatest unit of splendour is perhaps the grove of flowering 
prunus and cherry. 

* * * * 


A Cuckoo’s Selection 

We all know about the cuckoo’s lazy and selfish habit of 
laying eggs in other birds’ nests and so avoiding the troubles 
incident to parenthood. I should perhaps write ‘laying or 
placing,” for the controversy between the layers and the 
placers is as flagrant as that between the boosters and knockers 
in the pages of Sam Slick. It is dangerous to hint a preference 
for either view or to suggest that there may be something in 
both. Let that be. A particular cuckoo has (somchow) 
inserted its egg into a hedge-sparrow’s nest built in much the 
same spot for the last three years. The cuckoo or a cuckoo 
was seen last week busy quartering the same little bit of hedge. 
The hedge-sparrow’s nest was there, but the cuckoo took no 
advantage of it ; and this week four hedge-sparrows were born ; 
znd we must infer that the cuckoo realised that she had arrived 
too late for her favourite host. When I looked at the young, 
a new reason occurred to me for the strong preference shown 
by cuckoos for hedge-sparrows, although the host’s egg has 
seldom any resemblance whatever to the cuckoo’s. The young 
cuckoo has a bright orange cavern of a mouth. When their 
little clutch, which was still blind, held up their slender and 
naked necks and opened their gape the colour at once suggested 
the cuckoo’s. In this regard at any rate the young cuckoo 
would arouse no suspicions in the nursing mother. 

* * * * 

Bracken 

That very lovely plant, the bracken, now springing up in 
crozier shape, beautifies many open woods and hillsides ; but 
is almost the worst of known enemies of husbandry of all! sorts. 
It has recently eaten up acre after acre in many parts of the 


country—in the Quantocks, for example, and in the Merioneth 
hills and the Welsh islands. Its advance is detested in that 
sanctuary of sanctuaries, Skokholm island, which was indeed 
once offered as a field for experiment in bracken eradication. 
It is detested in Merioneth, both because it destroys good 
grass needed for sheep and because it harbours the insect that 
is the worst of all the enemies of the sheep. The scourge has 
been so wholesale in the north—both in Yorkshire and Scot- 
land, that a Bracken Eradication Committee for Scotland has 
come into being ; and the Scottish Department of Agriculture 
is taking a hand. A number of experiments or demonstrations 
are to be made this month and later on the lines of those that 
were organised last year on Westerdale Moor. Grants in aid 
of bracken eradication can be secured; and for this purpose 
the Holt Bracken Breaker, invented last year by Captain Holt, 
has been approved. It has earned golden opinions, and has 
the advantage over most of the new devices urged upon farmers 
that it is very cheap and very simple. We can less well spare 
the thousands of acres that the advancing bracken has absorbed 
than the Australians can spare the millions of acres rendered 
unapproachable by the cacti. It is beautiful but bad, a 
combination of qualities not unknown about the world. 
x * * * 


A Bad Builder 

There are four robins’ nests, if no more, in a particular 
garden in Warwickshire. One is in an old paint-container 
that was thrown into a mass of ivy on the ground. One is ina 
biscuit tin fixed between the rival trunks of a yew tree. One 
is in an old coconut similarly fixed. It is always worth while 
for a gardener to fix such unlovely relics in places of decent 
obscurity ; they will please many birds ; but the robin above 
others. Its natural sense of domesticity is extended to the 
crock whether in metal, wood or ware, an old kettle, rhubarb 
pot or box, or even a niche between books—it is all the same to 
the robin: art is preferred before nature. A robin in another 
garden whose fortunes I have been following for more than 
six weeks has achieved a final success. More than four weeks 
were spent in vain attempts to balance nesting material, first on 
a pipe, then on a board kindly placed to broaden the founda- 
tions. All was in vain till human hands composed a nest out 
of the barrow-load of waste material on the floor. Less than a 
week later the rough cup was lined, and the full clutch was duly 
laid, and the hen bird has sat so close that she could be fed by 
hand on the nest. 

* * * & 

Birds and Aeroplanes 

A plea reached me the other day for the preservation of the 
coastal area of Pembrokeshire as a sort of national park or 
sanctuary area. A week or two later came the news that a 
large aerodrome was to be set up in the very heart of this district. 
It would almost seem that aeroplanes dislike birds as much as 
birds dislike acroplanes, for a number of spots that have been 
particular haunts of rarer birds have been especially selected 
for dromes. The marvellous, the unique natural sanctuaries 
of this western promontory are threatened as Abbotsbury (where 
the swans come from) has been threatened. In old days 
St. David’s Head was famous, among those who pursued the 
sport of hawking, as the breeding ground of the best pere- 
grines, and still today the cliffs thereabout are so well known 
for peregrines’ nests that a special watch has to be kept against 
egg-collectors. The islands off the coast have no parallel. 
Skomer and Ramsey are not less precious as bird sanctuaries 
than the more widely bruited Skokholm and Grassholme. 
How far an aerodrome will interfere with the birds I do not 
know, but this splendid headland is worth preserving and 
more easily preserved than other places. It has great marshes, 
beloved of curlew, duck and snipe, and great rocks. The 
population is scattered in a few small homesteads that 
shelter under the rocks, many of them approached by narrow 
and difficult lanes, singularly rich in flowers. It would be a 
tragedy if the shack and its cousins were given licence, if 
colonies of such dwellings grew as they have grown, say, at 
Saunton Sands in North Devon—a place famous for the 
variety of its flowers—or for that matter at Newgall between 
Haverfordwest and St. David’s. The district cries out for a 
wide and wise regional plan, even if a more national scheme 
were at first deemed impracticable. 

W. BeacH THOMas. 
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CONDITIONS IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,— Visiting Magistrate”? may be right in thinking that 
not all Licensed Mental Homes are inefficiently run with 
an eye chiefly on profits. But what ‘ Expertus ” suggests 
is true of many. And the principle remains the same—that 
the care of lunatics, who are far more defenceless than the 
ordinary sick, should never be undertaken for private profit. 


The inspections of Magistrates and Commissioners are 
not nearly so great a safeguard as he supposes, and neither 
can be said to have ‘“‘inside” knowledge. Only residence 
for some weeks or months gives that. The Commissioners 
are known to be in the neighbourhood some days beforehand 
and the morning they are coming—TI speak from experience— 
beds may be taken out of overcrowded dormitories, bed patients 
got up, all put into their best clothes, magazines put out and 
everything polished and scrubbed to perfection. It is a 
usual asylum joke, if the food is better than usual, that the 
Commissioners are expected. 

As for the Magistrates, not only is it possible to live in these 
homes several months and never see them, but a patient 
may be unable to obtain even their names from the doctors, 
to write any complaint. I am not saying this happens at 
every home. Even the doctors do not see much of what goes 
on. Everything is just so when their rounds are expected. 
A nurse who is thrusting bread and milk at her patient or pulling 
her by the hair, keeps an eye on the door through which he 
may come. 

Accounts may be duly inspected, but even in non-profit- 
making institutions, there are fifty ways of beguiling auditors. 
Only lately the system of charging commission on clothes 
and toilet articles in private homes or of entering drives that 
patients never had has been ventilated. How does “‘ Magistrate” 
propose that these things should be checked? Even in 
County Mental Hospitals the patients often do not get all 
that is down on the not too adequate diet sheets, owing to 
peculation by kitchen staffs. 

Why relatives are so easily dissuaded from visiting patients 
in private institutions remains a mystery. But the facts are 
that whereas the poor come weekly and sit in the wards and 
see much of what goes on, the rich—often at a distance—are 
easily persuaded that their visits are harmful. Of course 
the poor patient’s friends are potential removers of a charge 
on the rates: the rich patient’s, of a source of income. There 
are plenty of cases of petitioners, bound by law to visit every 
six months at least, who have not visited for several years. 
Whether doctors or relatives are to blame, I do not know. 
But undoubtedly trouble is saved on both sides. 


I have known a doctor—expert in mental disease—refused 
permission to view a ward in a licensed house of which she 
had received complaints. I have known in three different 
private hospitals flat refusals to requests by relatives to view 
sleeping quarters. 

Again, what single licensed house can “ Magistrate”? name as 
giving any modern treatment—narcosis, malarial or other ? 
which has a proportion of qualified nurses equal to the rate- 
aided ones, or has carried out any useful piece of research ? 


What single instance can he give of a licence being with- 
drawn before it naturally expired? The bad reputation of 
some of these places is well known to the Board, yet their 
published reports are non-committal. Defects are never 
mentioned which might be severely criticised in a public 
institution. Is it that the Board lacks courage to attack 
vested interest or that the magistrates lack courage to withdraw 
licences ? 

The blame for badly-run Licensed Mental Homes certainly 
rests with the Justices, as “ Magistrate” suggests. But even 
the most rigorous inspectien is unlikely to give much inside 
knowledge. And as long as the public is willing to be blind- 
folded, to let ignorance of insanity and our complicated lunacy 
laws absolve it from responsibility, to accept all that doctors 


say as gospel, to make few enquiries and to send their relatiy, 
to be treated in institutions as they are, it is natural that ie 
institutions should not bother about up-to-date methods and 
treatment such as obtains on the Continent. Hushing y 
insanity is convenient {for everybody. And “ Magistrate” ; 
doing his best to increase that false sense of Security—p 
which the public relieves itself of responsibility towards th 
insane.—I am, Sir, &c., JOAN I. Sturezs, 
Sunset Cottage, All Stretton, Salop. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—In view of the strictures passed recently on the conduct 
of Mental Hospitals generally and of Licensed Houses Par 
ticularly, may I submit the enclosed unsolicited appreciation 
received on the 25th inst., suppressing names and addregsey 
for obvious reasons ? 

“I thank you for your letter of 21st inst. and we are very grateful 
for your kindness in performing for us the serious task of having—~ 
transferred. We shall ever be indebted to you for your many kind 
acts which your duties as Superintendent, in your lovely institution 
did not call upon you to perform. Were it not for the circumstances 
which brought us in contact we should regard our Meeting as q 
very pleasant episode in our lives. Your sympathy and help a 
all times helped us to bear much better the great sorrow which over. 
took us. 

_ Will you kindly convey to your Staff, Sisters and Nurses, ou 
sincere thanks for their kindness to us and the treatment which we 
saw given to our dear girl. We shall ever remember their little 
acts of kindness which didn’t come within the scope of their duties 
which gave us great comfort when we saw how lovingly they looked 
after those who were not able to look after themselves.” 

I may state this was a most destructive and at times violent 
patient. Financial considerations necessitated her removal 
to Public Assistance care. I enclose my card.—Yours faithfully, 

M. D. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 

S1r,—There is one aspect of the question to which very little 
prominence has so far been given, namely, the calibre of 
nurses and matrons employed in our public mental institutions 
(I am in no way referring to private ones); but at the outset 
one finds oneself in the unfortunate position of having no 
first-hand evidence to bring forward—the patients, who are 
the only people in a position to give it, being debarred, as 
their statements are always treated as wholly unreliable, 
and allegations without proof are worthless. 

There is also the further handicap of possible, not to say 
probable retaliation, in the event of a complaint being traced 
back to a patient, but I would like to quote one instance. A 
voluntary patient in a large public asylum, suffering from a 
severe. nerve breakdown, but with no mental derangement, 
was, Owing to overcrowding, removed from the quarters 
assigned to voluntary patients (where, let it be said, she was 
very kindly treated) and placed with definitely mad people. 
She soon returned home, considerably the worse for her 
sojourn in the asylum, but it was not so much contact with 
these advanced cases which unstrung her still further, but 
the fact of seeing two refractory patients ‘“‘ beaten merci- 
lessly,”? to quote her own words. Of course, there is no 
evidence, but in my own mind I have not the slightest doubt 
of the veracity of her statement. Again, in quite a different 
part of England some years ago, a lady visitor wes convinced 
(from almost unmistakable signs) that an old woman, who 
had attacked a fellow patient, had been brutally punished, 
though she herself made no complaint. Perhaps rather 
unwisely, the visitor made some remark to the matron, who 
brushed it aside, but at her next visit the old woman, in obvious 
fear, implored her never again to ask any question. 

A few years ago one of our leading nerve specialists wrote 
a letter to The Spectator suggesting the desirability of more 
frequent visits from the chaplains, one of his reasons being 
that it would lessen the chances of cruelty, but I should greatly 
doubt the chaplain being given any more opportunities of 
convicting the staff of mishandling patients than the com- 
mittee, which is ostensibly responsible for the management 
of the institution. The purpose of this letter is to ask i 
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an be made as to the qualifications of the nurses, 
all, the matrons, as regards training, not only in 
| branch of the profession, but also in patience 


enquiry © 
and above 


ig special i 
pe adie. I believe that the nurses are badly paid and 
vonsequentl it is only those of a lower grade who can be 
obtained. 


It has already been remarked by other correspondents 
that there is no class of human beings (in a civilised country) 
go utterly helpless as the inmates of asylums, as they cannot 
speak for themselves, also that the attitude of the public 
towards this matter is strangely indifferent, and it is difficult 
to refrain from wondering whether abuses exist in some of 
cur large asylums worse even than overcrowding and insanitary 
conditions.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., ENQUIRER. 


(We cannot continue this correspondence—Ep. The 


Spectator] 


CHANGES IN RELIGION 

[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The letter from Dr. L. J. Bendit, in your issue of 
May 7th, deserves the careful consideration of all Churchmen, 
for, among other things, it reveals that we have, in some way 
or other, given the public an entirely misleading view of the 
purpose and nature of our services, and, accordingly, they are 
judged by the wrong criteria. May I take Mr. Bendit’s 
points one by one ¢ 

(1) Science and Religion. Surely neither old nor few forms 
of expression of invisible truth and reality are in any deep 
wav affected by ‘‘ Science.” On the other hand, historical 
truth is profoundly affected by it. Thus, while admitting 
that the historical portions of the Creed, for example, must 
stand the test of, and if necessary be revised by, modern 
scientific methods of research, I cannot see how any scientific 
discoveries can affect the more other-worldly doctrines of the 
Creed. Mr. Bendit himself later puts in a plea for ‘ spiritual 
experience *: it is this which is enshrined in the Creed. 

(2) Bast and West. ‘The very fact that we can learn much 
from Oriental philosophy and mysticism—though I doubt if 
there is much in Oriental mysticism which cannot be paralleled 
in Christian mysticism—tends to show that Christianity 7s 
unique precisely in its this-worldly, historico-incarnational, 
claims. Neither is invalidated by the other; and I cannot 
see why, because others also have reached the truth as they 
find it, we should any less cease to seek the truth as we find 
it; truth, as apperceived by the individual, is relative, and 
must remain so. 

(3) Introspective-qmetism. Here, as Mr. Bendit says, we 
reach the heart of the subject. And it forces me to the 
question : Who gave Mr. Bendit his conception of the Church 
of England? Will nobody realise “that the whole purpose of 
the Church is to foster, deepen and strengthen mystical 
experience throughout daily life, exactly as Mr. Bendit finds 
it? And will they not also realise that the point of Church 
services is simply to share corporately also in mystical experi- 
ence? This may take sacramental forms—indeed to the 
Catholic Christian the Sacraments are a necessity—but not 
qua Outward form, only as an expression of mystical truth and 
life. In short, the purpose of Church services is worship. 
God forbid that they should ever be associated with ‘‘ listening 
to a sermon or lecture.» Where did Mr. Bendit get that 
idea of them ? Where do 90 per cent. of the non-Church- 
going public get that idea ? 

This leads me to a practical suggestion: that the true 
value of Church services would be infinitely more realised if 
for a whole year no sermons at all were preached during the 
course of services of public worship, and particularly during 
any service which is broadcast.—Yours, &c., P.M. GEDGE. 

40 Tabard Street, S.E.1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—I was surprised to find the Dean of Exeter saying in his 
very interesting article of April 30th, ‘‘ When George IV 
received the Sacrament, no one was shocked. He was a rake ; 
but it was the custom ; it was even the law.” 

It is true that there was much in the earlier life of George IV 
which was not strictly in accordance with Christian morals, 
but in later life he undoubtedly changed his habits, and became 


a seriously religious man. Would the Dean wish him to be 
permanently excommunicate ? 

I have always admired the Dean of Exeter’s writings, and 
should be sorry to see him in company with three other Deans 
who, to the shame of the Protestant church, have recently joined 
the ranks of the Pharisees.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

CLONMORE, 

Travellers’ Club, London, S.W. r. 


THE CALEDONIAN WATER-POWER 
SCHEME 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. Blake tells us that from a wireless debate over which 
he presided, it emerged that the Highlander does very much 
want the security of industrial employment. 

He, in turn, will be surprised to learn that mass meetings of 
protest against this scheme were held in Glengarry, Fort 
Augustus, Glenmoriston and Inverness. 

Furthermore, the Minister of Glengarry elsewhere publicly 
protested against. the lack of consideration given to those 
who lived and worked there who, he said, dreaded the scheme, 
for they were not fit or able for an industrial world. 

Your readers must draw their own conclusions.—Your3 
faithfully, P. H. THOMSON. 

33 Bullingham Mansions, Kensington, W.8. 


[We cannot continue this correspondence. —Epb. The 


Spectator.| 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I am writing to you, knowing that your journal often 
gives a sympathetic hearing to matters which appear socially 
unjust. 

A member of my congregation, a first-class workman, has 
the misfortune to be disabled with arthritis. He is capable 
of doing light work, but unfortunately no such work is obtain- 
able. For some time he was in receipt of the Unemployment 
benefit. He has, however, been sent to a well-known hospital 
for treatment. As soon as he was sent away the unemployment 
benefit formerly paid to himself and his wife was stopped. 
His wife is therefore left penniless, although she must continue 
to pay rent, gas and food bills. The Employment Exchange 
suggest trying the “ parish” for relief, which is a cruel blow 
to anyone’s proper pride. As there are probably hundreds 
of women in very similar circumstances, I would like to bring 
this more into the open. It seems to be a matter which should 
be gone into and may call for legislation. 

The nature of this letter naturally suggests I should not 
reveal my own name; therefore I sign myself— 

PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—The question of corporal punishment will shortly be 
examined by a Departmental Committee appointed by the 
Home Secretary. Valuable evidence will doubtless be sub- 
mitted by magistrates, police and officials of high standing. 
The Howard League for Penal Reform will, of course, offer 
evidence, and that evidence, while not ignoring the humani- 
tarian case and the psychological problems involved will, in the 
main, be factual, dealing with the practical results of corporal 
punishment in the prevention of crime. 

It is not possible for most private citizens to put their views 
before Departmental Committees, and one function of the 
Howard League is to provide a channel for the transmission of 
such valuable information as may be in the possession of numbers 
of ordinary citizens. We should like our evidence to be as 
representative as possible, and we should therefore welcome 
any information from those who possess it to supplement 
what we shall obtain from our own researches and from our own 
membership, and we shall be most grateful if you, by publishing 
this letter, would give us an opportunity of appealing to your 
readers for their co-operation. 

We shall be glad to receive information in as brief a form as 
possible from those who have either first or second-hand 
knowledge of facts : 
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(1) The conditions under which, and the methods by which, 
birchings ordered by the juvenile court have been carried out, 
giving the date, place, number of police or other persons 
present ; whether the child was stripped and how he was held 
during the punishment, and whether any medical examination 
was given before, during or after the punishment. 


(2) What period of time elapsed between the making of the 
order for whipping and the actual infliction of the punishment. 


(3) The effects upon the offender, physical or psychological, 
of corporal punishment inflicted following an order of the 
juvenile court or a sentence passed by an adult court. If, in 
any case, it is possible to quote medical testimony under this 
heading, the information will be of additional value. 


(4) The after-history of any offenders who were cither 
birched by order of the court as children, or birched or flogged 
under sentence of Courts of Assize or Quarter Sessions, with 
particular reference to the question whether or not they repeated 
the offence for which they were whipped, or were subsequently 
convicted of another offence, floggable or non-floggable. 


We should be very grateful if anyone who has any informa- 
tion to send would send it to us in writing, addressed to the 
Hon. Sec., Howerd League for Penal Reform, Parliament 
IMansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


We shall, of course, treat any information so received in 
strict confidence, and use only the facts without any publica- 
tion of details whereby the cases could be identified.—We are, 
Sir, yours, &c., 

GEORGE BENSON, Chairman. 
CicELY M. CRAVEN, Hon. Secretary. 


The Howard League for Penal Reform, 
Parliament Mansions, Orchard Street, London, S.W. 1. 


COAL ROYALTIES 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—You rightly describe as ‘“‘an unpleasant surprise * for 
coal royalty owners the award of the Tribunal appointed to 
assess the capital value of the agreed annual income of 
£4,430,000 derived from royalties on coal. It is more than a 
surprise, and it is not confined to royalty owners. 


Your further statement, that before the Tribunal’s appoint- 
ment the Government offered £75,000,0c0 in compensation, 
was denied in a letter to The Times last week from Sir George 
Middicton, the Chairman of the Negotiating Committee 
representing the Mineral Owners Joint Committee, who stated 
that at no time during the course of the negotiations had the 
Government made any offer. 


Whilst the incomes derived by royalty owners may in many 
cases be uncertain both as regards amount and duration, the 
aggregate of such incomes is fairly stable and permanent. 
It is to this distinction that the Tribunal would appear to have 
attached insufficient weight.—I am, yours faithfully, 


R. M. DILLwyn. 
Station Chambers, Bridgend. 


THE “VILE” CINGHALESE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—Mr. Sidnell asks what is the evidence for the claim that 
“Java’s Isle” is the original version and not “‘ Ceylon’s 
Isle? ? I was wrong when I said those were the words of 
the hymn as originally written. I should have said as originally 
published. He wrote the hymn in 1819 at Wrexham and it 
was sung the next day in the Church. This version, and 
possibly that said to have been printed in the Evangelical 
Magazine for July, 1821, had ‘‘o’er Ceylon’s Isle,” but as 
published in the edition of his Hymns in 1827 the words were 
“‘o’er Java’s Isle.” But this only strengthens my contention 
that the vileness that he had in mind was that of the whole 
human race and not of any particular part of it. The evidence 
can be found in the Revised Edition of JFulian’s Dictionary of 
Hymnology published in 1825.—Yours, &c., 


CLEMENT F, ROGERS, 
2 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 1. 


[May 14, 1937 
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“NONE SO FAST AS STROKE” 
[To the Editor of Tue Spzcrator.] 


Sir,—I agree with Mr. P. Mortimer Maddox in thinkin 
this quotation is from one of Ouida’s earlier novels and regres 


I cannot give the reference. 

In her Idalia: 1867: Vol. 1: p. 4: she describes « ¢: 
Fuike Erceldoune ” shooting on a Scottish moor, Se 
“he had looked for no rarer game than the blackcocks or 
snipes, or at very best a heron from the marshes,” he 
succeeds in gtassing an eagle: this feat, however, gives him 
little pleasure for, leaning on his rifle, he exclaims, “ God 
forgive me, I have taken a better life than my own.” 


I have always understood that Ouida is famous for other 
sporting howlers and that it is not only her race-cours 


. ° © pro. 
cedure which is unsound.—yYours truly, , 


Capeioch, Penpont, Dumfries. HUuGH S. Giapstong 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Anent the works of Ouida, a leading article in the J;, 
of November 23rd, 1895, protests : “ What can people think 
for example, of our rowing, when they base their opinions Fa 
the novels of Ouida, who tells us somewhere of some Tiver-god 
who would never train, but told his college captain that ‘if 
he wanted to win a race (sic) he would row,’ and who “idly 
tossing away the stump of his cigar, Jeapt into the boat as the 
pistol was fired.’ ”’—Yours, &c., KEITH Briant, 
The Little House, Boars Hill, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—I apologise for my tardiness in supplying relevant 
information to this vital discussion. I have just returned 
from the Near East and had half a dozen of my Spectator; 
to catch up. Speaking as a very ancient man (to whom your 
other correspondents on this topic appear as unlettered children 
scrabbling in a darkened room), I affirm that what Ouida’s 
hero said was “I will help you to beat Cambridge, old chap, 
but I won’t train.” I have pawed madly through the literary 
garbage of an old house for documentary evidence without 
success. But I stand adamantine to this point.—Faithfully 
yours, FRANK SAVILE, Major (retd.), 
House of Aquahorthies, Inverurie, Aberdeenshire. 


ADVERTISING IN “ THE SPECTATOR” 
[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—In the Coronation issue of The Spectator appeared in 
most prominent positions two advertisements of publications 
questioning the continuance of the British Monarchy. 

This made me wonder—would The Spectator have dared 
to advertise matter questioning the continuance in power of 
the financial interests—‘‘ The Twilight of the Bankers”? 
No, of course they would not. The incident was full of 
significance. But it has not increased my respect for The 
Spectator.—Yours truly, NORMAN HOWELL. 

The Grange, Thwatte, Eye, Suffolk. 


[The Spectator exercises no censorship of advertisements 
unless they are plainly offensive. It welcomes advertisements 
that do not offend against that condition, and would take not 
the smallest objection to ‘‘ The Twilight of the Bankers” or 
““The Eclipse of the Bankers.” Rates on application.—E. 
The Spectator.] 


“GREY STEEL” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—May I call attention to a small point in Mr. D. 0. 
Malcolm’s review of Mr. H. C. Armstrong’s book on General 
Smuts, Grey Steel ? 

He suggests that lack of knowledge of Afrikaans has led 
the author to make several errors in that language. Actually 
the words ‘“‘takhare,” ‘‘nagmaal” and ‘“‘velskoene” ate 
quite correct according to Afrikaans usage. Mr. Malcolm 
appears to be confusing Afrikaans 
faithfully, 


17 Newby Road, Farnhill, Kildwick, Yorks. 


K. WELLSTED. 





with Dutch.—Yours | 
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THE ECONOMICS OF PLANNING 


By J. A. SPENDER 


paoressoR ROBBINS uses the word ‘“ planning ” in an extended 

ose which enables him to sweep into one net Socialists, 

Communists, tariffists, and all others who by quotas, subsidies, 

restrictions on migration, monetary manipulation, and similar 

devices are endeavouring to substitute a world of their own 
imagining for the world as it would be, if left to itself. I say 
the world, for his final criterion is not thé nation but the whole 
of mankind and the method of production which would best 
serve to cure what he characterises as its miserable poverty. 

This in his hands is not so far-fetched a theme as might appeat 

when thus briefly stated. For he is able to show not only 

that nationalist economics, as now practised, impoverishes 
the world, but that the impoverishment of the world defeats 
the object of nationalist economics, if that is the well-being of 

q particular nation. 

Indeed, he goes a step further, and by an ingenious but 
legitimate extension of his argument he raises a strong pre- 
sumption that national socialism—i.e., the creation of State 
monopolies in a particular area—would not only not promote 
the international socialism which Socialists profess to desire 
but be actually an obstacle to it.. For it is extremely improbable 
that the. citizens of Socialist States in relatively rich areas would 
be willing to share the sources of their income with citizens 
in poorer areas ; it is much more likely that their Governments 
would guard their monopolies against competition and shut 
their territory to immigration. Even now Socialist Labour 
is almost everywhere seen joining hands with bourgeois Pro- 
tectionists in upholding and increasing tariffs. 

But.what is the ideal economic policy for the world conceived 
gsaunit? A short quotation will best give Professor Robbins’s 
view : 

The economic optimum is not to be attained by maintaining 

an “iron industry,”’ a“ cotton industry,”’ a‘‘ boot and shoe industry,” 
a* transport industry ’’ and so on. It is to be attained by using the 
factots of production in those processes in which they are most 
productive of the essentially changing pattern of commodities 
which the citizens of the world demand. As conditions change, 
its attainment must necessarily involve the expansion or initiation 
of some “ industries,”’ the contraction and even elimination of others. 
If the statistical classification “ the industry ”’ is given, as it were, 
an economic status, if institutions are created which bring it about 
that “ it’ acts as a unity, if the maintenance of “its”’ prosperity is the 
te-all and end-all of policy, then not only is the end of rational 
policy misconceived, it is likely also to be frustrated. 
This rules out the static policy of keeping industries as such in a 
sheltered and privileged condition by means of tariffs, quotas 
and similar restrictions, and aims at a free and flexible produc- 
tion which will follow the ‘‘ essentially changing pattern of 
commodities which the citizens of the world demand.” Pro- 
fessor Robbins admits that a Communist society can ‘‘ plan ” 
in the sense of drawing up a series of projects which can be 
executed, given labour and materials and engineering skill, 
but he denies that this method can secure the economic 
optimum, for that can only be ensured by following the changing 
pattern of commodities, which is impossible when a central 
authority issues a vast schedule of prescriptions. For this 
purpose the free plebiscite of the market, reflected day by 
day in the price mechanism, is essential ; and without it the 
planning authority cannot tell whether it is disposing of its 
resources so as best to meet the wants of the consumers. In 
such ‘conditions the consumption of the people has to adapt 
itself to what the plan produces instead of the plan adapting 
itself to their demand. 

This part of the argument is of great importance, for it 
takes us to the real defence, often ignored by capitalist econom- 
ists, of the much abused system of production for profit. 

This system is a very large part of political as well as economic 








Economic Planning and International Order. "By Professor 
Lionel Robbins.- (Macmillan. 8s. 64.) 


liberty. Since producers do not generally make profit unless 
they are supplying what people want, it is a guarantee that 
people will be able to get what they want, and not what a 
superior authority thinks they ought to want.’ How large 
an ingredient this is in the pleasant liberty of daily life every 
housewife knows who remembers War-time conditions. But, 
more important still, the loss of this liberty is the sure precursor 
of the loss of political liberty. -For the supreme planning 
State must exact obedience from both producers and con- 
sumers. It cannot permit either to strike against its plan, 
for that would make confusion and chaos extending to all 
the activities of the State and its Government. When, 
therefore, the Communist tells us that he only proposes to 
borrow our liberties for a time and will restor: them when 
he has got his system into working order, he is playing the 
confidence trick on us. His system is incompatible with 
liberty, economic or political. 

Accordingly, the disillusioned idealist who, like M. André 
Gide, is alarmed and disappointed at what he se2s when he 
visits Russia is quite wrong in attributing it to the wilful 
perversion of the Communist idea by men who are false to 
it. It is the idea itself which is wrong. The regimentation, 
the compulsory uniformity of thought and conduct, the 
** depersonalisation ”’ which he finds so hateful, are the natural 
and inevitable results of the Communist system. The superior 
Communist authorities dare not give liberty to their subjects, 
or permit them the opportunity which a free Press would 
afford of comparing their condition with that of other countries. 
When the State is the universal provider, disaffection among 
its customers must be treated as rebellion, treason, counter- 
revolution. All the totalitarian States are more or less under 
the necessity of making their subjects believe that they are 
in an exceptionally happy state of being, and therefore of 
preventing them from comparing their conditions with those 
elsewhere, but this is specially important to the Communist. 

A large part of Professor Robbins’s argument is now the 
acknowledged orthodoxy preached from Geneva. The 
Economic Committee of the League of Nations ingeminates 
it at short intervals and warns us of the consequences of 
continuing to ignore it. How comes it, then, that no one 
listens ? The first answer is, I suppose, that most of these 
arguments are long-term arguments, whereas Governments 
generally practis: short-term expediencies, most of which 
have the specious appearance of being profitable and advan- 
tageous, and some of which are actually so to powerful interests 
among both workmen and employers. The next is that 
Governments do not think of the world; they think only of 
themselves. Tariffs are now in the same position as arma- 
ments: all admit them to be collectively insane, each claims 
that they are imperative for itself. 

Someone said of a Protectionist leader in the old days of 
the fiscal controversy, ‘‘ If you give him an inch, he'll give 
you Hell.” This is an allegory of the whole subject. It is 
fatally easy to slip into Protection, extraordinarily difficult 
to get back from it. A powerful vested interest grows up 
behind each restriction ; there is no question that when trade 
has once been deliberately canalised in a certain direction. 
to de-canalise it and let it flow again in its natural channel 
will for a time cause dislocation, confusion and unemployment 
in certain areas. It would be foolish to under-estimate the 
difficulties of a return to freedom, but it is well that we should 
be kept thinking about it, and for that purpose this is a most 
useful and stimulating book. Another book might be written 
on the positive side of the question—on what Siate-planning 
may effect in the present state of the world without impeding 
the return to freedom—but just now what we most need 
is a warning about first principles, such as this book supplies. 
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THE SPANISH WAR 


The Siege of the Alcazar. By H. R. Knickerbocker. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d.) 
Franco Means Business. Py Georges Rotuand. (Paladin Press. 


2s.) 

Red, White and Spain. By Nigel Tangye. (Rich and Cowan. 
7s. 6d.) 

Death iu the Morning. By Helen Nicholson. (Lovat Dickson. 


s.) 
en Pictures of the Spanish Civil War. Edited by Don 
Justo Medio. (Hutchinson. 2s. 6d.) 
Defence of Madrid. By Geoffrey Cox. (Gollancz. 2s. 6d.) 
(Rich and Cowan. 


The Epic of the Alcazar. By Geoffrey Moss. 
wari, Spain. By F. White. (Longman. 1s. 6d.) 
Salud! An Irishman in Spain. By Peadar O’Donnell. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.) 
NOTHING so clearly indicates the importance of the issues 
raised in the Spanish Civil War as the lies that have been 
told about it. When people really care, when they are really 
moved, they will put the telescope to the blind eye and lie 
like mad. If I were to go through the books at the head of this 
review and were to enumerate the misrepresentations, the unsub- 
stantiated hearsay, the hysterical acceptance of rumour for 
evidence and profession of fact, I should fill up several columns. 
The first three books, Mr. Knickerbocker’s, Mr. Tangye’s 
and Franco Means Business (written, I am told, by the corre- 
spondent of the Figaro) sin worst in these respects. Mr. 
Knickerbocker’s has a catchpenny title, for very few pages 
are devoted to the siege of the Alcazar. He is the gossipy 
war correspondent, Francophile for no particular reason, 
and he writes the sort of news which dies the moment it 
is printed and is ten times dead by the time it gets into a book. 
Mr. Tangye, trained in Fleet Street’s self-congratulatory 
manner, has done much the same thing, and being the Evening 
News correspondent, he formed his judgements in London and 
strangely enough found them confirmed in Salamanca. Full 
of hearsay stories about Red atrocities, these writers have—if 
you examine them—only real evidence of Franco executions. 
France Means Business might be used as a hymn book by Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold, but I see no other value in it. There are a 
few facts about Franco’s life, there is an apologia for the failure 
to capture Madrid and a queer note—the only interesting one— 
on the strain of nostalgia in Franco’s character. If sudden 
homesickness (morrena) overcomes the Galician he might 
just drop the war and go home to Galicia. There is no doubt a 
dour charm and simplicity in General Franco’s character ; 
there is also, pace this author, no doubt of his mediocrity 
as a soldier and a political intellect. 

Miss Nicholson’s book has higher pretensions. It is largely a 
record of personal experiences at the beginning of the struggle 
in Granada. Miss Nicholson is an American and a baroness. 
Her daughter is married to a Spaniard whose views the mother- 
in-law, naturally, reflects. She describes the horror of the 
early (Government) air raids which claimed the usual innocent 
victims and was close to many heartrending scenes. But she 
believes everything she hears to the discredit of the Government 
and, since Granada was won for Franco very quickly, she heard 
quite a lot. Here again the hearsay atrocity story abounds. 
The Government is described as a collection of gaolbirds, 
Communists and Russians who are to murder every man of 
intelligence and to destroy every good institution. Yet the 
poet Garcia Lorca was murdered by the Franco people in this 
city, numbers of professors have been shot for the sin of being 
liberal, cf. Professor Alas, and General Franco has publicly 
stated that he would bring the whole educational movement 
started by Francisco Giner de los Rios to an end. It was one 
of the few really enlightened things in Spain and was con- 
temptuous of politics. Reactionaries and soldiers have long 
hated this movement. No, Miss Nicholson’s sympathy for 
suffering is good, her observation is interesting, but her general 
attitude is of a scrappily informed person. One can sympathise 
with her; a happy expatriate life in Granada was spoiled. 

Mr. Geoffrey Cox’s book on the siege of Madrid takes the 
Government side, but is remarkable in sticking to the task set. 
He gives a most readable and objective account of the most 
impressive of the Spanish sieges. ‘There has been heroism 
in all of them, but Madrid has the honour of turning the tide 
against an enemy possessed at the beginning of overwhelming 
superiority in arms. The Madrilefios are a grave and stoical 
people despite their superficial air of gaiety. They set that 
famous table inscribed ‘‘ Reserved for General Mola ” and they 
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made jokes about the tram that took you to the front line 
the tube which might bring you to the surface behin 
enemy trenches ; but they refused to be terrorised b ple 
bardment and air raid and had the pleasure of Y bon. 
Italians run. Mr. Cox’s book sets out the sto 
and his commentary is candid and thoughtfu 
the serious consideration of those who take 
to his. - 

Mr. Geoffrey Moss’s The Epic of the Alcazar jg eXcellen 
and exciting narrative too, once, it has got over its ike 
skimped and tendencious political history. He has taken 
pains to set out the siege in its daily stages as the defe 
it. Both of these siege books illustrate the stoicis 
and implacable pride of the Spaniards whatever their Side ma 
be. Mr. Moss writes as a soldier and lets the larger issues 
and deeper implications slide for fear of “ intervention,” but 
I wish more writers on Spain would imitate his ang Mr. 
Geoffrey Cox’s thoroughness and restraint. i 

Three possible views are given in the book edited under 
the pseudonym of Don Justo Medio. As he, in his summing-up 
points out, both the pro-Franco and the pro-Governmen, 
writers suffer from excessive idealisations of their own Cause 
and excessive execration of their enemy’s. Both writers leayg 
out what is inconvenient to remember and I found neither 
really worth reading. The cditor’s summing-up, however 
makes some useful points. There is no evidence, he says, % 
support the Franco argument that a proletarian revolution had 
been timed for August—or had been timed at all. And: 

“Tt is to be feared that most unprejudiced foreigners will take 

a long time to be convinced that General Franco’s coup, even when 
all allowance is made for the state of the country, was either necessary 
or advisable, or in any way morally justifiable.” 
Modern politics like modern social life smiles cynically at the 
word “ moral *—but Don Justo’s words are pretty strong for 
a moderate man. He sees, more doubtfully, a reign of perse- 
cution and intolerance in religion if the Government win; 
and trouble with the autonomous regions if Franco wins. The 
latter is most certainly the dominating issue in Spanish 
politics. I find it hard to believe that Don Justo’s appeal 
for sweetness, sense and light can mean anything to Spain, 
Exhaustion, spiritual as well as physical, may end the Spanish 
war, but not the voice of reason. It must be remembered that 
very little really divides the Falange from the Government 
militia. Don Justo is sensible about atrocities but Guernica had 
not occurred when he wrote. I do not think it is correct, after 
the interview with Princess Eulalia a few weeks ago—which let 
the cat out of the bag as far as the Bourbon intrigues were 
concerned—and after The Nazi Conspiracy in Spain, to say 
that there is no evidence of long and international preparation 
on the Franco side. It dates back two years at least, long 
before the so-called disorderly period of 1936. 

Miss White’s pamphlet War in Spain is admirable, for it is 
an honest attempt to collect, analyse and compress all the 
facts about the course of the war. In 70 pages it gives the scene, 
the foreign intervention phases, notes on conditions in the two 
territories, accounts of the big sieges and so on. The whole 
picture is there in brief and with as little prejudice as is 
humanly possible. After the other Looks it is a pleasure 
to read this one. She points out that it is difficult to get good 
information from the Franco territories because the censorship 
is stricter. 

The final book, Salud, is by the well-known Irish novelist, 
a cheerful, turbulent fellow who loves a revolution and 4 
scrap, wild in his enthusiasms yet shrewd in his judgements 
and redeemed by a human warmth of feeling. As a Catholic 
(of sorts), with a life-long interest in the peasant and the land, 
he seems to have plunged with an excessive zeal (whose excess 
he sees) into the Anarchist debates. He saw the barricades, 
he saw the burned churches, he saw also nuns and monk 
working for the revolution and, in some cases, heartily supporting 
it. Asa picture of the rough and tumble, his is a good antidote 
to the anti-Red propagandists if only because he has the 
novelist’s eye for the individual man and woman. Anyone who 
can render this struggle in human terms, instead of ugly screams 
of panegyric and hate, is to be thanked. As for his views, 
well he has the merit of a persistent curiosity about his evidence. 
This is not perhaps a valuable book because it is a very persondl 
hotch potch, but it is very likeable. And, after all, when the 

people have risen against an attempted tyranny they take 00 
a nobility which it is unwise to forget. V. S. PRITCHETT. 
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NAPOLEON 


i By Eugene Tarlé. Translated from the Russian by 


yonapar Cournos. (Secker and Warburg. 18s.) 
J die of Napoleon. By Raoul Brice. ‘Translated from the 
vars by Basil Creighton. (Putnam. 15s.) : 


ago the historian Kircheisen, one of the greatest 
AW years et bibliography of the Napoleonic period 
sthorities on the bibliography of the Napoleonic period, 
pated out that there were nearly 100,000 works, large and 
soils bearing directly or indirectly upon the life and actions 
; Napoleon. The number continues to increase. Most of 
ye pooks are ephemeral 2 "g good many are merely impositions 
on the public. The crank books (Secrets of the Devil, 
The diabolic Prophet, or a little friendly talk between Ashtaroth 
ind Napoleon; &c.) have ceased to have much sale, but the 
eudo-picturesque and the amateur psychological writers 
p ¢ taken their place. Therefore a reviewer may well be 
eer when he finds himself asked to give an opinion about 
wo books of real merit, written by authors with a right to be 
yard. Of these two books, Professor Tarlé’s Bonaparte 
kes the form of an ordinary biography, but the author’s 
‘ition and antecedents give him a different place from 
that of most of Napoleon’s biographers. Professor Tarlé 
is a Russian scholar who has held high academic posts at 
Leningrad since 1918. He has already made a name for 
himself by his studies in the social and economic history of 
the Napoleonic age, and particularly in the history of the 
Continental Blockade. As a Russian he looks at the career of 
Napoleon from the standpoint of Eastern Europe; as an 
sonomic historian he is interested in the great tidal move- 
ments of European society, the ebb and flow of economic 
power brought about by forces which the older school of 
political historians tended to ignore. Professor Tarlé’s 
interests indeed result in an overemphasis, which is not without 
value for English readers, but is not strictly scientific. Thus 
ina book which gives a great deal of space to the detailed 
description of war, there is a disproportion between one 
gntence given to the battle of Trafalgar, and seven pages 
given to the battle of Borodino. Moreover the insistence 
upon one particular method of historical interpretation leads 
to a certain rigidity. Professor Tarlé makes a number of 
references, sometimes with unconcealed contempt, to bourgeois 
historians. As he uses bourgeois in two different senses, 
one is left to infer whether he always includes Lord Acton 
and Lord Rosebery, or, for that matter, M. de la Gorce, or the 
Grand Duke Nicholas Mikhailowitch among _ bourgeois 
historians. It is perhaps better, in these days, when different 
philosophies of history are proclaimed loud enough for any 
one to hear, not to label historians as bourgeois and non- 
bourgeois, but to divide them according to their knowledge 
of the evidence, their critical faculties, and their power of 
writing. Under the first of these three headings there is not 
the least doubt about Professor Tarlé’s competence; under 
the second and third, he is not in the class in which one would 
include, for example, Dr. Holland Rose. He has not 
enough sympathy with people or things outside his own 
experience and environment. He has little power of writing 
or of sustained narration. His translator has not given him 
much help, but no translator could break through the wooden- 
ness of the descriptions of campaigns, with the outstanding 
exception of the Russian campaign of 1812. 


In spite of these faults and of a number of minor slips, the 
book is good, and not merely good, but good enough to deserve 
aplace among the best five or six biographies of Napoleon at 
the disposal of English readers. ‘The sections dealing with the 
economic background are excellent, and the general impression 
of Napoleon is grimly true. 

The second book is less easy to place. The author is a 
Surgeon Lieutenant-General in the French army. His work 
isnot primarily a narrative of Napoleon’s career, but an analysis 
of the man himself, and of the influences which made up his 
character and affected his actions. The book is well translated, 
and of great interest, especially in the chapters where General 
Brice makes full use of his medical knowledge. General 
Brice is not less rigorous than Professor Tarlé in his scientific 
method ; in some respects he is more rigorous, because he 
is less tied to a particular interpretation of history. It is 
not a paradox to say that because General Brice is a soldier 
he is less harsh than Professor Tarlé in his estimate of Napoleon. 
There are passages when General Brice carries his admiration 


too far, though curiously enough it is not wholly absurd to 
speak of Napoleon’s “‘ essential goodness,” even if it were 
only the goodness of a schoolboy who never grew up. 

These two interpretations of Napoleon are very different. 
They are not incompatible ; they do not exhaust the subject. 
Frédéric Masson, who gave many years of his life to the study 
of Napoleon and his family, said, at the end, that he was still 
unable to understand the man, and anyone who thinks he 
can make a simple job of the matter would be wise to notice 
the caution of scholars most competent to speak. 

One final remark. English readers of these two books, 
and of a good many other lives of Napoleon, will notice how 
difficult it is for writers without close knowledge of England 
to understand the attitude of the English people towards the 
Napoleonic war. Professor Tarlé is often wide of the mark, 
and gives one the impression that his judgements on the subject 
are entirely a priori. General Brice is not concerned with the 
reaction of England as a whole ; but he thinks that the British 
Government treated Napoleon, after 1815, with the cold- 
blooded cruelty meted out by the Habsburgs to Napoleon’s 
son. Thomas Hardy, in The Dynasts, has written, once and 
for all, the history of the English people and the Napoleonic 
war; yet in spite of, or over and above, Dr. Holland Rose’s 
work, there is still room for a full-length study of the relations 
between England and Napoleon. It would take a good many 
years to write this book, but the book would be worth writing. 

E. L. Woopwarp. 


THE UNIQUE CITY 


London : The Unique City. By Steen Eiler Rasmussen. (Jonathan 

Cape. I§s.) 
IT is strange that this book, the first thorough-going history 
of London, should have been written by a Dane. Mr. 
Rasmussen, well known as an architect, town-planner and 
sociologist, lives in Copenhagen. But it is doubtful whether 
any of London’s own citizens has a warmer affection for her : 
it is almost certain that none has a deeper and more com- 
prehensive knowledge of her past and of her present. Lest 
any prospective reader should be frightened away by the 
word ‘‘ history,” with its dry-as-dust or, at least, specialist 
associations, let it be said at once that this is that rara avis 
among history-books, one in which the interest is very 
definitely focussed on today, and the past is explored primarily 
for its bearing on the present. The exploration is none the 
less thorough on that account; but the gain to the reader is 
immense, both in ease of reading and of comprehension, since 
he is able to connect every hitherto unknown fact, as it is 
revealed to him, with some known aspect of London as it 
is today. 

The author’s sub-title appears at the head of this notice. 
To Mr. Rasmussen London is unique because he perceives in 
its development from earliest times a type of growth quite 
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different from that of the other great European cities. “A 
scattered city,” he terms ~it, as opposed’ to ‘‘‘ concentrated 
cities ” such as Paris,-Vienna’and his own Copenhagen. It 
began: as two entities: London—the City that now is—and 
Westminster. It continued with Southwark, the Temple, 
the Inns of Court and the Savoy settlement along the Strand. 
The very confinement of its Walls, which in other cities led 
to concentrated development, in London caused a modified 
form of what is now known as decentralisation. It is to trace 
this tendency towards diffusion and to show how many 
hitherto unco-ordinated facts can be related to it, that Mr. 
Rasmussen has written his book. Originally he designed it 
for his own couitrymen—it was published in Denmark three 
years ago; but happily for us, he then decided to prepare a 
revised edition for the country which should surely be most 
concerned. No Englishman could have done the task better. 
It is more than doubtful whether any Englishman could have 
done it half as well. It has been Mr. Rasmussen’s habit for 
many years to come to London annually for a month or so 
and study it, district by district, supplementing the personal 
impressions thus gained by reading and discussion with those 
well qualified to give opinions. Evidence of his thoroughness 
end industry is given by the large proportion of the 300 odd 
illustrations to the book which are from his own camera. 
But even more valuable than:this is the fact that he is able to 
hold London in a proper perspective and assess its merits 
and demerits in relation to those of other European cities— 
which he appears to know almost as intimately as he knows 
London and Copenhagen. 


*““The looker-on sees most of the game.’ When he 
can write the language of the players as fluently as Mr. 
Rasmussen, his comments cannot fail to be of peculiar value. 
And yet this very detachment may not be without its dangers. 
Mr. Rasmussen is on debatable ground when he discusses 
the London of tomorrow. It may be that he reacts too strongly 
from the failings of Copenhagen—only too familiar to him— 
and in consequence is inclined to gloss over the faults in an 
opposite direction which seriously perturb those of us who 
spend more than an annual holiday in London. Many of 
the growing inconveniences which her vast scattered bulk 
entail receive scant notice in his book; :but he is seriously 
alarmed at the rising blocks of flats which seem to him to 
violate the spirit of the city as traced by him almost from 
Roman times. Admittedly no flats in London have yet 
approximated in site lay-out to the ideal; but even their 
disadvantages appear no greater (to one not over-sensitive to 
the failure of nineteenth-century flat-housing in continental 
cities) than those already brought about by the excesses 
of garden suburbia. Between the two extremes the solution 
must surely lie. London cannot be allowed to expand 
indefinitely. It is unarguably necessary for more light and air 
and open space to be provided throughout large areas which 
will soon have to be rebuilt. The population continues to 
increase. It is only by rebuilding to a considerable extent 
with blocks of flats, properly spaced, that the opposing require- 
ments can be reconciled with any prospect of success. But 
the discussion of these points is here a small matter, affecting 
as it does only the last few pages of a valuable and entirely 


readable book. | GEOFFREY BOUMPHREY. 


THE SEED YE SOW 


Man’s Worldly Goods. By Leo Huberman. (Gollancz. tos. 6d.( 
Property and Improperiy. ByJohnA. Hobson. (Gollancz. 4s. 6d.) 
** Civit Government, so far as it is instituted for the security of 
property, is, in reality, instituted for the defence of the rich 
against the poor.” This revolutionary statement of Adam Smith’s 
might well be taken as a motto for either of these two books : 
those who read Mr. Huberman or Mr. Hobson must be pre- 
pared to find that on this painful subject they agree with 
Adam Smith. The two books are in some respects comple- 
mentary. Mr. Hobson takes property relations as they exist 
today and tries to find a solution for the difficulties to which 
they give rise; Mr. Huberman, in little more than 300 pages, 
undertakes to describe the development of those relations 
from the Dark Ages to the present time. The effect of both 


books is to show that today property is founded upon 
exploitation, 
capitalist.” 


“the cumulative oppressive vower of the 
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Mr. Huberman’s bold attempt was well worth mat: 
and it is astonishingly successful. His style is gj le 
direct and sometimes charmingly cynical; the hock and 

ag is 

annotated and has a good bibliography; there jg no 
book which gives. just this information so concise} 
readably. From the nature of his subject Mr H Fay 

“ee : - Hube 
must make generalisations which are not always true wi 
qualification, but he gives fair warning of this ; and, if he ic; 
some instances not wholly correct, as in his underestimat; ae 
the Church’s commercial importance in the Middle 
his occasional, and inevitable, faults of emphasis are Not of 
such a kind as to distort seriously his presentation of 4 
extraordinarily wide material. His gift for concise and ; 
summary is indeed remarkable. He describes not merely the 
development of production but the theories which, at various 
Stages, it inspired ; because he is a Marxist he presents them 
as ideologies, each on the same plane of truth, falsehood or 
expediency, from the mediaeval theory of the just price to the 
marginal theory of value. But for Marx himself he makes 
somewhat unjustified exception, presenting his work is 
revelation rather than ideology ; while’ Ricardo’s or Malthyy 
theories, for instance, are given as a reflection of economic 
circumstances, Marx’s are given as a means of understanding 
them, though, as Mr. Huberman hastily admits, Marx 
depended greatly on some theories of Malthus and Ricard 
which are not true. This exceptional treatment given 
Marx is unfortunate, both because it mars the symmetry of 
Mr. Huberman’s book, and because it prevents him from 
expounding, for instance, the labour theory of value any mor 
lucidly, though more briefly, than Marx himself. And it is 
hardly necessary for him to insist on the truth in detail of 
such doctrines, as his whole history is evidence for the tnith 
of Marx’s general theory. 

In the end Mr. Huberman leaves us with property relations 
as they exist today; Mr. Hobson is concerned to distinguish 
between those of them that represent a genuine element of 
labour, skill and sacrifice (not the kind of “‘ sacrifice” Lassalle 
parodied in his picture of the Rothschilds as Simon Stylites, 
sitting on pillars in the desert, denying themselves) and such 
forms of it as rent and interest payments which result merely 
from legal titles to property. Quoting Mr. Keynes, he says: 
“Interest today rewards no genuine sacrifice any more than 
does the rent of land.”” This distinction he relates to a theory 
of disequilibrium as a result of over-saving made possible by 
excessive payments to ‘‘improperty.” It must be confessed 
that the relation, though interesting, is too briefly expounded; 
and it is difficult to understand Mr. Hobson’s belief that in 
some way his theory is less revolutionary, more ‘‘ reasonable,” 
than the notions of the ordinary working-class Socialist for 
whose mental operations he has some contempt. In fact, it 
is difficult to distinguish Mr. Hobson’s “‘ improperty ” from 
the private ownership and control of the means of production, 
of which. the abolition is the aim of every genuine Socialist. 
“* The seed ye sow, another reaps ” is the simplest expression 
of the truth with which Mr. Huberman and Mr. Hobson 
are so rightly concerned. M.G.R. 


A BLAST OF LEWISITE 


Count Your Dead: They are Alive. By Wyndham Lewis. (Lovat 
Dickson. 7s. 6d.) 

THIs is a repeat performance of last year’s stirring knock-about 
turn Left Wings Over Europe. Unfortunately, Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis has not teen able to think of many new jokes ; and the 
introduction of a second clown as his sparring partner, under 
the stage-name of Launcelot Nidwit, is a well-worn device 
which does not add much to the gaiety of nations. It ought 
no doubt to split our sides to read how Mr. Nidwit accuses 4 
fellow-clubman of lowering the dignity of the club by sitting in 
the nude as a model for Colonel Blimp. But the joke simply 
does not come off. 

Mr. Lewis’s motive is the same unimpeachable one which 
inspired him last year—to warn us against the danger of being 
dragged into “‘a Great War all about nothing ” at the behest of 
M. Litvinov. His sincerity is unquestionable. One might say 
about him, as he says about Mr. Baldwin, that “‘ his honesty 8 
above the average, it might even be described as abnormal.” 
What seems still more abnormal, however, is the persistent 
illusion that something can be achieved by all his laboured, 
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-dionant flippancy- 


Mr. Lewis is presumably trying to 
‘ag his compatriots into thinking. It is to-be feared that he 
will only succeed in stinging them into boredom. 

Lewis’s main thesis, when his meaning begins to emerge 
from the torrent of words, is that British democracy is “‘ a fake 


tique.”” 
an , ‘ = Mel 
& Such terms as ‘Tory,’ or ‘ Liberal,’ or ‘ Labour ’ are fundamen- 


fake and can serve only to léad us astray. The proof, if it is 
tally that these terms respond to no reality worth the name, 
to be found in the bemused harmony that prevails in the House 
wy ons—in that ‘common front’ extending from Baldwin to 
It is not until you reach the I.L.P. that you encounter 
serious dissent—five men out of six hundred and fifteen. 


Mr. Baldwin is a dictator posing as a democrat. The Press 
a the B.B.C. spoon-feed public opinion as effectively as the 
corresponding articles in the totalitarian States. The Gaumont- 
British news reel will show only pictures from the “‘ Red” 
side of the Spanish Civil War. The “ Baldwin-Blum Axis r 
is only a mask for the operations of “Don Moses Rosenberg,” 


the secret dictator of Spain. 

- With all this indiscriminate shooting, it would be hard if a 
stray bullet did not now and then get somewhere near a bull’s 
eye. There is, for instance, a fairly amusing and pointed 
description of the way in which certain organs of the British 
and French Press will play into each other’s hands in working 
up a so-called international crisis. 

“When the damp and foggy streets of London are shaken by.a 
dismal cry, rising from the hoarse throat of a scurrying newsvendor, 
to the effect that Paris is in a state of high excitement, it is, first and 
foremost, Madame Tabouis who is excited. And almost invariably 
she is accompanied by somebody called “ Pertinax.’ ‘Pertinax’ by 
himself wouldn’t cut much ice. But it’s like a cocktail—bracket 
him with Madame Tabouis, and it makes a pretty potent appeal to 
the international palate.” 

If Mr. Eden smoked a pipe, it would be a fair quip to picture 
him “sucking at the pipe of indivisible peace’; and “‘ indivisible 
peace” comes in for a better gibe elsewhere : 

“Tt is the Lyons teashop principle applied to the world of politics. 
Nations, even big nations, must politically sell out and be absorbed 
by this big combine at Geneva, or perish.” 


More serious and more accurate is this: 

“There is very little question that those who direct the Foreign 
Policy of Great Britain suffer from a Hitler complex. They cannot 
open their mouths without referring to him, generally in fairly 
disobliging terms. This they vary with ‘ appeals.’ These ‘ appeals ’ 
all seem to be directed to the same end, namely, to put Germany 
in the wrong.” 

That is not a bad diagnosis of the weakest feature of British 
foreign policy in the past two or three years. 

Finally, a specimen of Mr. Lewis’s personal diatribes, rather 
wittier than some and not more envenomed than most : 

“¢Tsn’t it considerably simplifying the discussion of the causes of 
war, to say it is mainly the armament manufacturers ? ’ 

‘I suppose it is,’ I said. ‘ Why, one of them called Nobel founded 
a Peace Prize for Sir Norman Angell, didn’t he ?’ 

‘Perfectly correct. And Sir Norman Angell, by the way, if a war 
broke out with Hitler tomorrow, would be far more guilty than any 
armament manufacturer. He spends all his time declaiming against 
wicked Fascists and instilling in the minds of people a dangerous 
fear of the ““ Hun.” So he would have a much better title to a War 
Prize . . . than Vickers would, or the Comité des Forges.’ 

“Is Sir Norman a firebrand ?’ I asked. ‘I thought the fellow was 
a pacifist.’ 

Ned laughed ; I thought, a little bitterly. 
call him, is described as that. That’s the joke. 
paradoxes,’ ” 


* Sir Norman, as you 
One of life’s little 


E. H. Carr. 


THE INSOLUBLE MARRIAGE 


Swift’s Marriage to Stella. By Maxwell B. Gold. (Harvard 
University Press: Oxford University Press. ros. 6d.) 
Swift would have been gratified by the comb which scholars 
of all countries are drawing through all his works and ways. 
So meny books have appeared about Swift in recent years that 
very little seems to be left undone, and yet the three greatest 
desiderata call aloud for the specialist, the bibliographer and 
the explorer of libraries. First of all the Poems of Swift have 
Rever been properly edited, in spite of several erroneous 
attempts. The canon of what Swift wrote or had merely 
attributed to him in verse has never been settled. Secondly 
the MS. of half the Journal to Stella is missing, with the result 
that only half can be properly edited or published intact. 
Thirdly, it cannot be settled wheter Swift married Stella bya 
formal but secret ceremony. 








This volume is a delight to any who have struggled with 
that tantalising subject. Mr. Gold states all the evidence for 
and against, and adds some new evidence with some unprinted 
and misprinted letters. He adds the evidence for the supposed 
acknowledgement which Swift was supposed to have offered 
too late. - All the evidence is examined to a Conclusion. A 


- theory is stated, that Swift suffered from sexual anaesthesia. 


An Appendix is added and a Bibliography thrown in. One 
more exact volume on the Swiftian shelf and where are we ? 
The book is the case for a marriage having occurred some 
time in 1716 at the hands of the Bishop of Clogher. If it were 
the work of a special pleader’s devil, we should say that it 
was a perfect piece of polished industry, not missing a single 
point. It is impossible to read it without being persuaded 
of the marriage. The different lines of hearsay, tradition and 
gossip are traced and properly valued. Only one goes back to 
Stella and none to Swift. If it is true that he was willing to 
make acknowledgement of the marriage, there can have been 
no real reason for secrecy and, if there was no real reason for 
secrecy, it would have been published at the time. It must be 
remembered that the onus of proof lies on those who wish to 
believe there was a marriage. No evidence is needed per contra. 
The evidence of a marriage lies in its record, and even secret 
marriages have records. Bishop Ashe left not a written word. 
Swift did not consider himself a married man. There is no 
record that Stella accompanied Swift on any of his bachelor 
excursions to Clogher, where the marriage was assigned to a 
garden, either the Bishop’s or the Dean’s. Nevertheless a 
great many people who ought to or might have known whether 
there was a marriage believed in it. Stella made no written 
record thereof and the two male participants apparently 
decided that the secret should never be known. To compare 
the marriage, if marriage there was, with another famous 
secret marriage in History, that of Mrs. Fitzherbert with the 
Prince of Wales: in Mrs. Fitzherbert’s case there was the 
deepest possible reason for secrecy. There was a written record 
and in due time this was revealed. In Swift’s case Bishop 
Ashe was negligent, or perhaps there was nothing for him to 
record. If he had had the good fortune to read Mr. Gold’s 











Dear Sirs, 


“T wish to express my appreciation of 
Mr. Kingsley Martin’s The Magic of Mon- 
archy. 1 purchased it a few days ago, and 
consider it to be one of the very few 
original and noteworthy books on the sub- 
ject of monarchy. I am glad you had the 
courage to publish it. Accept my very 
good wishes. I can assure you that The 
Magic of Monarchy is giving me some in- 
teresting hours. With every sincere wish 
for the success of your books, I am, etc... .” 


This personal letter from a reader in 
Scotland crowns the many. favourable 
opinions of professional critics. There is 
probably no more informative and lively 
Coronation summary on the market. The 
Magic of Monarchy, 2nd printing, costs only 
2/6 net. The author, Kingsley Martin, is 
editor and “ critic” of the New Statesman, 


NELSON 


3§ PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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book, he would have been persuaded that he had really married 
Swift and Stella, for in scholarship, fairness, industry and 
persuasiveness it is a masterpiece. If only Bishop Ashe could 


have seen it! , SHANE LESLIE. 


A NINETEENTH CENTURY 
ANTHOLOGY 


French Painting of the Nineteenth Century. By S. Rocheblave. 
(The Commodore Press. 25s.) 

IN just over a hundred plates this book manages to give perhaps 
the best anthology of French painting in the nineteenth 
century that is at present available. The author has avoided 
one fault which vitiates almost all treatments of this subject, 
that, namely, of selecting works for reproduction on the single 
principle of what is at the moment in fashion. The result is 
that we are here allowed to know that during the nineteenth- 
century France produced not only Delacroix and Cézanne, 
but also Hébert and Gustave Moreau. Since these artists, 
and many others like them who are usually ignored in histories 
of this period, stand for important movements in painting, 
it is essential that they should be mentioned in any book 
which claims to give a complete or historical view of the 
art of the time. 

In this respect, therefore, M. Rocheblave’s treatment is 
historical, but in others he is less scientific in his approach. 
In general he is concerned more with style than with content, 
and only occasionally does he try to show what relation exists 
between the art of a particular moment and the social or political 
movements of the same moment. When he does so, he is not 
always successful. For instance, he seems to suggest that the 
realism which comes into existence at the turn of the eighteenth 
century is to be explained by the influence of Napoleon, 
and he quotes the date 1800 for its beginning. But in David 
this realism had been apparent in a painting such as the 
Feu de Paume, painted in 1791, and completely developed in 
the Marat of 1793. If, therefore, this realism is to be associated 
with any political or social causes, it must be with the Revolution 
of 1789 rather than with Napoleon. When David becomes the 
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FRED ARCHER = are 


PAMOUS PYGOIRES 
FRED ARCHER—Greatest of all Jockeys rode an astounding 


number of winners from 1876 to the year of his death in 1886, 
including five victories in the Derby, four in the Oaks and six 





in the Se. Leger. He had wonderful intuition and undaunted 
nerve and confidence 


Player's No.3 is another figure easily remembered 
because of its merits, representing, as it does, a 
Cigarette of delightful mellowness and flavour, 


giving always that little extra quality so necessary 
for complete enjoyment by the critical smoker. 


PLAYERS 


NUMBER 


PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED. 
20 FOR 1/4 50 FOR 3/3 100FOR 6/4 SOTINS(plainonly)3/4 





You can be 
sure Player's 
No: 3 are al- 
ways fresh. All 
packings arenow 
supplied with pro- 
tective wrapping 
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official painter of the latter he tends to give up hi 

at any rate as his master turns from First Consy] ie 1S realism, 
M. Rocheblave would find the solution to this and © Empery, 
problems connected with the painting of the Five fee a 
he turned to the two articles entitled Reflections on C me i 
and Romanticism, by F. Antal, published in the B lassiciy 
Magazine for 1935, which contain the most important pe. 

of this particular period and are not mentioned in the at 
graphy in the book. © bibl 

However, the book is clearly meant to stand by its illustrat 
and on these it must receive the highest praise. Jt heat 
been said that they are well selected, and it must rtige 
that they are extremely well reproduced. The fe add 
are not entirely successful, but those in photo 
exceptional quality. This is said to be the first of g Serie 
that it may be as well to point out what failings there are . 7 
production in the hope that they may be avoided in the = 
volumes. There are a few errors of fact, such as the date or: 
for Courbet’s Enterrement a Ornans instead of 1849; 3 mi 
misprints, from one of which Millet’s masterpiece The Gleann 
emerges happily as The Cleaners ; a few misstatements of the 
provenance of paintings (e.g., Seurat’s Baignade is in the Tate 
and not in a private collection, and Corot’s La Toilette has 
for years belonged to Messrs. Wildenstein). Of the mistranslj. 
tions one is worth mentioning, namely, the substitution of 
Hippolyta for Hippolytus in Guérin’s painting of Phaedrg 
which adds inversion to an already incestuous story. 
ANTHONY Bunt, 
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POETRY AND MARXISM 


Illusion and Reality. A Study of the Sources of Poet 

By Christopher Caudwell. (Macmillan. 18s.) 
CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN SpRIGG, or ‘‘ Christopher Caudwell” 
as he preferred to call himself, was killed recently at the age 
of twenty-cight fighting with the Government forces in Spain, 
His death occurred just before the publication of this book, 
which is the most lengthy and painstaking exposition of Marxig 
critical theory that has yet appeared in this country, ‘A 
great deal of it, however, is little more than an intricate 
elaboration of the obvious. ‘To be plain, in Mr. Caudwelfs 
book the counters of Marxist phraseology become so wom 
through constant repetition that they finally cease to make 
anv impression other than a stultifying one. If Marxism js 
to liberate human energies for new spheres of creativity, as 
its adherents claim, they should apply their doctrine in other 
ways than as a mechanical measuring rod. William Mortis, 
in his later years, was a Communist, but he still managed to 
write as a living mind. Ralph Fox and Edmund Wilson 
have managed to do so, too, so presumably it is not Marxism 
but Mr. Caudwell who is at fault. 

The sources of poetry that Mr. Caudwell sets himself t 
study are, according to his thesis, to be found in the economic 
structure of society itself : 

“Language is a social product, the instrument whereby mea 
communicate and persuade each other; thus the study of poetry's 
sources cannot be separated from the study of society.” 


ty. 


This is surely obvious enough and is to go no further than 
historical criticism, for no literary historian of any repute 
has ever pretended that poetry was the product of ‘“‘ isolated 
individuals ’’ cut off from the social life of their time, though 
Mr. Caudwell tells us that it is a common assumption that 
the sources of poetry are unimportant and irrelevant and 
“that literature can be completely criticised in terms of 
literature.” He does not add by whom this is assumed, 
that he leaves himself open to the charge that he simply makes 
this point in order to go to the opposite extreme and criticis: 
literature completely in terms of politics and economic. 
But this charge would be unfair, for Mr. Caudwell is by no 
means deficient in sensibility, nor is he blind to subjective 
values, as reference to his chapters on “‘ The World and the I,” 
“* Psyche and Phantasy,” ‘‘ The Birth of Poetry ” and “ The 
Death of Mythology’ amply show. It is simply that his 
application of Marxist canons lack clarity and precision, 9 
that he succeeds in making confused and obscure a position 
that is laid down with the utmost clarity in such works 4 
Engels’ Anti-Diihring and The Origin of the Family. 
The chapters on ‘‘ The English Poets’ are, in their own 
sphere, often sufficiently illuminating, but here again the 
rather rigid parallelism between literature and economis 
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‘One of the best imaginative historical novels that we have had the 
pleasure of reading.’ The TIMES 
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is seller” written all over its 576 pages.’ The CHURCH TIMES 
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tempts one to quote against him his own definition of Freud : 

“Freud is, in fact, only rediscovering in his new but limited 
sphere categories as old as any known to human thought, ‘and 
then applying them, with the nomenclature and special twist they 
receive in his domain, back to the whole sphere of human thought.” 
With Mr. Caudwell’s “ special twist,” Plato becomes a “ fascist 
philosopher” and Shelley’s Prometheus “ fit symbol of the 
machine-wielding capitalist.” 

His main contention, however, is that with the gradual 
divorce of imagination from the labour process, the activity 
upon which all our intellectual life rests, poetry, from being 
a public occupation of the whole of society, has become 
increasingly the private pleasure of a cultured minority. 

‘This upper class condition of poetry is now, he contends, 
depriving it of all vitality, for literature is only a vital medium 
in so far as it keeps in touch with the life of society as a whole. 
Elizabethan poetry fulfils these demands; hence its superior 
vitality as compared with that of any other period of our 
literature. But since Elizabethan poetry was also the expression 
of the ideals of the merchant venturers and the undisciplined 
individualism of the Renaissance Prince, it was primarily the 
poetry of ‘‘ the bourgeois illusion ”—the illusion of free will 
as opposed to the recognition of necessity. It is this illusion, 
says Mr. Caudwell, that lies at the root of the frustrations of 
all Shakespeare’s heroes. 

It may be objected that whether Marlowe, Shakespeare and 
Milton wrote under the “ bourgeois illusion’ of free will or 
not, it has yet to be shown that a deterministic attitude can 
result in an equally great literature. On the contrary, great 
poetry in all ages would seem to have sprung from a revolt 
against determinism in whatever form. it appeared, for the 
aim of tragedy has been always to transcend human limitations. 
The Greeks recognised ‘“‘ Fate,” but they rebelled against it 
nevertheless—to their destruction certainly, like Lear, Macbeth 
or Antony—and the only upshot was Sophocles’ “ Call no 
man happy while he lives.”” Nor does Mr. Caudwell sufficiently 
indicate the antithesis that would operate in a classless society 
so as, on the one hand, to carry forward historical evolution, 
and, on the other, to serve as the fertilising motive for artistic 
creation. When, in short, all contradictions have been resolved 
under Communism, what sort of poetry are we to expect ? So far 
all great art has been an expression of the struggle to throw off 
the bonds that hamper the human spirit, but when all these 
bonds have been thrown off under Communism—what then ? 
Since Communism has never so far been established, one 
can only speculate about its possible effects upon culture. 
But in any case such questions deserve a better answer than 
the bare statement, taken from Engels, that in a classless 
society the struggle of man against man will become a struggle 
for the mastery of nature. PHILip HENDERSON. 
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THE SHADOW OF A Wap 


rntes Comneey: By» Erich Maria Remarque, (Hatching 
All Quiet on the Western Front has made Remarque’ 
famous throughout the world and execrated in N : 
Socialist Germany; Three Comrades will Probably Na | 
both his reputations. It is the story of three ceed 
Frontkampfer, Lohkampf, Lenz and Késter, and are 
efforts to keep themselves alive in post-War Germany n 
depression ;_ they keep a petrol station and Tepair-shop. ant 
when times are bad take to driving a taxi, or playing he a 
in a bar; they win raccs with the motor-car, Kar] pm 
Késter has built with his own hands and which they al love gig 
the affection men are reputed to have for dumb and nob 
animals, very much the same kind, in fact, as they have for each 
other. Lohkampf falls in love with Patricia Hollman, cons 
sumptive who dies in a sanatorium; Lenz is shot by Nati 
Socialists after a political brawl; Koster sells Karl tg 
Patricia’s expenses’ at the sanatorium. These events occur 
against the background of a typical German city of that per; 
of unemployment, disillusion, night clubs, prostitutes, aimless 
living, and plenty of frequent and heavy drinking which ig 
spite of itself lends the book an amiable air. Herr Remar 
is perhaps at his best in depicting this background, and his 
dialogue exactly reflects it, swift, cynical, and often very amysj 
though sometimes the translation makes one wonder whether 
it is English or German of which the translator is not , 
muster. 

Herr Remarque has the high merit of being very readable 
yet his novel is a failure. It has three themes, comradeship, 
love, and their contrast with the futility of life and the horn, 
of the War that is over and yet continues ; for Herr Remarque 
cannot forget the War. A quotation may express his feeling, 
“ Yes, thought I, if it were so simple. He helps, He always 
helps—but did He help Bernhard Wiese when he lay wounded 
in the stomach, yelling in Houthoulet Wood? Did He help 
Katczinsky who fell at Handzaeme, leaving a sick wife anda 
child he had never seen? Did He help Miller and Leer anj 
Kemmerich ? Did He help little Friedmann and Jiirgens and 
Berger and thousands more?” This intense obsession with 
an important and universal subject gives Herr Remarqu 
dignity, though the intellect will not accept his book ; indeed, 
it is perhaps precisely the feeling that ‘‘ the living seem more 
shadowy than they ” which makes the ostensible subject of his 
book less real than the shadow which falls across it. 


The girl herself is a shadow, an angel-shadow, the darling 
object of love, the subject of nothing ; and comradeship hereis 
inarticulate, and perhaps has to be so, for if Herr Remarque 
submitted it to the same bitter examination as life in general, 
it might not maintain its high place in his estecm. To these 
criticisms must be added that the novel suffers from what is 
perhaps a purely technical defect. It is narrated in the first 
person by Lohkampf; but Herr Remarque destroys the unity 
of effect which such a method might give by allowing the 
narrator soliloquies, outbursts, expostulations in which his 
character is not his but his author’s; and this brutality 
and arbitrariness to his own creation antagonises the 


- reader, 


All this is unfortunate, because Herr Remarque by his 
experience is well fitted to be a chronicler of the times; and 
at moments he is a vivacious and sharp observer. But through: 
out a note of falseness breaks in, disturbing and difficult to 
identify although unmistakable. If one were askew the root 
of it, one might perhaps say that it grew out of an unfounded 
spirituality, which wholly abstracts certain elements, love and 

riendship, from the dirt of human life, and finds compensation 

for trutis felt to be unbearable by concentrating on these 
abstractions an overwhelming sweetness; and by the trick, 
oddly like Hemingway’s, of making his characters inarticulate, 
except when he takes their place, Herr Remarque tries to protect 
them from too prying a scrutiny. This does not prevent him 
from assuring us that what they feel is of the highest quality, 
the more so for being invisible ; this quality is indeed demon 
strated in actions shining like good deeds in a naughty world, 
but the trouble is that the actions do not belong to the characte 
but are Herr Remarque’s demonstrations. Herr Remarque 
kas two admirable qualities, moral disgust and a lively sens 
of fiction ; tut they never coalesce into the integrity of @ 
ar-ist. Goronwy REES. 
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ALL Foot Troubles 


Simply by the Shoes you wear! 








F you think this sounds too good to be true, come and 

consult Dr. S. D. Fairweather, M.A., M.B., Ch.B. 

(Aberdeen), at Charles H. Baber’s and let him advise 
you personally on the type of shoes which will rid you of 
your particular complaint once and for all. 


Without cost or obligation, Dr. Fairweather or one of his 
| : specially trained assistants will explain how, by giving your 
EXPENSIVE TREATMENTS feet the freedom and natural exercise ‘they need, his 
NO PAINFUL OPERATIONS Progressive Shoes will enable you to regain complete foot- 
TEDIOUS EXERCISES | health as you walk! No other treatment, operations or 


| 
| “You cure yourself as you walk! | exercises are necessary, 


| are you suffering from one of the | Dr. Fairweather, who recently requested the removal of 


ommon foot ailments shown in the | . 
shove diagram? Then here i is your his 4 ame from the Medical Register of the G.M.C. in tig 
rtufnity to rid yourself of 1 No | ap ee = 

pate what treatment may have failed to devote himself to this work, is at your service daily a 
in the past you cannot regard your 
case as hopeless till you have worn 
Dr, Fairweather Shoes. 

Prices range from 30/- to 49/6 and the 
range of sizes and fittings are so ex- 
tensive that there is no foot we cannot 


| LANGHAM HOUSE, UPPER REGENT ST., W.1 


‘Come and Consult . : 
“ Dr. Fairweather Shoes also sold at 140 Regent Street, W.1 
| Dr. Fa | rweather | and at Messrs. Finley & Baber, 16 St. Anne’s Street, Manchesier 


weerite to him personally at Cha rles H. Baber’s = ee ae . 4 z 
about your particular complaint, Send today for FREE BOOKLET on Treatment and Care of Feet. 




















GOLDEN MOMENTS 
The Derby 


Here they come! They’re in the Straight. He’s 


moving up. He’s winning. By Jove—he’s done it. 
The Favourite wins! The Favourite wins ! 


What a Golden Moment for the owner as he leads in 
the Winner of the Derby. But even he cannot buy 
a better Tobacco than ‘Cut Golden Bar’ at a shilling an 
ounce—but it must be Wills’s. qin 


‘S oz. vacuum tin 


WILLS'CUT GOLDEN BAR 


READY RUBBED 
in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins and | oz. Airtight Tins 


FLAKE FORM 
I. OUNCE 


in 2 oz. Vacuum Tins and | oz. Packets 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


SMALL TALK 
By Harold Nicolson 


Mr. Nicolson concludes one of these 
essays (Constable, 6s.) with, ‘‘ There ! 
I have actually written an essay which is 
not disagreeable,” and one wonders, 
surprised by such self-misinterpretation, 
whether he considers all his readers to 
be as those Americans who, he says, 
** have one skin less than the Europeans 
and wince at a tickle.” For from any 
point of view Mr. Nicolson is one of 
the most agreeable of writers: urbane, 
mellow, impartial, are the adjectives 
which most readily describe these pleas- 
ant entertainments and opinions. It is 
true he is not a dispenser of wholesale 
candy : when he praises, dispraise is not 
unlikely to follow, as in the article ‘‘ Our 
Youngers and Betters”: ‘‘ They are 
kindly and gentle and austere. But how 
loathsome in the young is conscious 
austerity.” Mr. Nicolson’s small talk 
has always a flavour to it, a flavour 
either of irony or uncommon common 
sense and impatience of humbug: one 
sits in an arm-chair to listen, but one 
never goes to sleep. His special talent 
for the creation of odd character is 
shown to advantage here in the brief 
sketch of Byron’s devoted Fletcher, the 
servant becoming vivid by reason of the 
incongruous juxtaposition with his mas- 
ter ; and in the story of his meeting with 
what seemed the perfect pattern of 
American snob in culture and knowledge 
of the famous. But at the last moment 
and after all the pretender turns out to 
have seen Shelley—or his equivalents—- 
plain. 


ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN 
By Douglas Bell 


In this useful, straightforward and 
interesting little book (Longmans, 
12s. 6d.), Mr. Bell tells again a number 
of the best-known stories of the English 
voyages of the sixteenth century, out of 
Hakluyt. It may be said to be a 
résumé of the Principal Navigations. His 
interest is in the stories in and for 
themselves; ‘‘I have laid emphasis,” 
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** At times my digestion be- 
comes weak and overtaxed, 
so I take Allenburys Diet 
instead of ordinary meals. 
It is very nourishing and 


digestible.°° 
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he says, “‘ on the deeds of the Elizabethan 
seamen, believing that most people would 
rather read what the men did, what they 
suffered and endured, than an essay on 
what they may be supposed to have felt 
or thought or on the significance or 
otherwise of their actions.” This makes 
the book an admirable boy’s book; it 
only remains to say that he tells the 
stories simply and well. Mr. Bell goes 


through the century from the early | 


voyages of the Cabots to Newfoundland, 
the mid-century attempts to find a 
North-East and a North-West Passage, 
to the main voyages of Hawkins, Drake, 
Grenville and Ralegh, and the opening 
up of North America. In addition to 
his reading of Hakluyt, Mr. Bell has 
made use of a number of recent works in 
this field, some of the phrases from which 
have remained in his mind when 
writing. 


PAMELA’S DAUGHTERS 


By Robert Palfrey Utter and 
Gwendolyn Needham 


Pamela’s Daughters (Lovat Dickson, 
15s.) is a lively history of the heroine 
in fiction since Richardson. After the 
rise of Capitalism, woman was faced 
with the fact that “gentility consists 
in doing nothing.”’ Her chastity was 
her sole wealth. With it she might 
win a husband; without it she was 
driven to prostitution and death. The 
** lass with the delicate air,” the 
maiden of ‘precious sorrows and 
divine sensibilities,” these were the 
heroines who won. The others obeyed 
Goldsmith’s Law—laid down in ‘‘ When 
lovely woman stoops to folly ’’—and 
died. But today they do not die, neither 
do they faint or weep. The modern 
‘lovely woman” merely 
“ .,. smooths her hair with automatic hand 

And puts a record on the gramophone” 


when “the folly” is over. So gene- 
rous is the scale and so copious the 
quotations that the book is really a 
history of woman since the Middle 


Ages. But the writers’ enthusiasm 
outruns their judgement. They lead 
us to no conclusion save the cry: 


“Calvin, where is thy sting; Victoria, 
thy Victory ?”’ But the reader perceives 
that, unlike the heroine of the ephemeral 
novel, the heroines in the works which 
have lasted are more than mere epitomes 
of contemporary fashions. Let their 
emancipated successors laugh at their 
modesty and their stays only if they 
equal them in courage, beauty and 
sensibility. 


CANNIBAL FEAST 
By Joy Langton 

Miss Joy Langton is the niece of the 
late Mr. Charles Gordon-Frazer, the 
artist, and Cannibal Feast (Herbert 
Joseph, ros. 6d.) is the story of his visit 
to the New Hebrides where he witnessed 
the cannibal feast which was the subject 
of his best-known picture. Miss Langton 
does not tell us the sources of her 
information, nor when the events hap- 
pened, for she is not writing history, 
but a sort of imaginative reconstruction 
of her uncle’s adventure. Without 
doubting for a moment the general 
authenticity of the narrative, it is 
impossible not to suspect that her 
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documentary material was slioh: . 

wise why has she padded oat: th. 
with so much dialogue and d bey 
of the boys’ adventure-book ? 

cannot believe that Mr. Gordon-R oe 
really talked in the tense man-t = 
idiom of a B.O.P. hero, Whethe = 
did or not, this account of his roe te 
ences is made almost unreadable 
cheap trimmings with which 
has unfortunately adorned it, 


ms 
y 
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ICY HELL 


By Will E. Hudson 


The author of Icy Hell (Constabj 
10s.), for 30 years a news camerama’ 
joined a hunting and collecting 
edition to the coasts and iteatl 
the Behring Sea. The party sailed fry 
Seattle and, after touching at the Aleuti, 
Islands, crossed to the Kamchatl, 
Peninsula. The account of the appallin 
conditions of life in the Aleutians vil 
move the reader to share Mr. Hudson’, 
indignation at the neglect of these 
wretched islanders, now deprived of 
their once abundant food-supply py 
the white hunters who have ruthless); 
slaughtered their seal and walrus flock 
Eventually, having taken whaling ge, 
on board, they sailed through the Behriny 
Straits and along the north coast o 
Alaska, There the boat was frozen ip 
and the author with three others decide 
to return overland across the Endico 
range to Fort Yukon. Inexperienced, 
wearing home-made deer-skin clothe; 
and travelling through unexplored coun. 
try with only a cheap pocket-compas 
for guide, with the thermometer x 
60 degrees below zero, they walked 
about five hundred miles and reachej 
Fort Yukon in a state of collapse. 
Mr. Hudson, though at times inclined 
to be facetious and sentimental, has 
an eye for essentials, and tells his 
story well. 


A SONG CATCHER IN THE 
SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS 


By Dorothy Scarborough 


The work of the late Cecil Sharp ha 
familiarised us with the idea that in the 
Appalachians the inhabitants have pre- 
served many of the songs and ballads of 
their ancestors. Indefatigable collectors 
have been over the ground, and the late 
Professor Scarborough, with her “‘ Speak- 
O-Phone,” was both industrious and 
fortunate in her raids into this territory. 
This posthumous work (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press: Milford, 22s. 6d.) is of 
interest to the student of folklore, oi 
folk-music and of American social his- 
tory, as well as to the student of the 
problems of the transit of culture. The 
songs and ballads collected here, when 
they suffered a sea change, seldom were 
changed for the better, but the story of 
how the songs and ballads were collected 
has its own charm. What origin could 
be more American than that of Mr. 
McCurry, who came from ‘ Worley’ 
Deadenin’ between the Forks of Sandy 
Mush in Buncombe County”? The 
use of Knoxville as a standard location 
for the ballads reminds us that this 
region is now the centre of the work 0! 
the T.V.A. It is to be hoped that th: 
economic rehabilitation of the region 
will not kill the songs. The language 
of the ballad of the “ Lass of Roch 
Royal ” shows that she was not Highland 
(p. 126), and, on the authority of “ Juno 
and the Paycock,” the “ Cruel Wife” 
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Ireland. But ho was 

: ue “our town, ut in 
ato ‘according to Mrs. Madigan) 
Carlene wife did dwell. The example 
f parental severity given from the 
: Letters was surely superfluous, 
oe rate for a Virginian audience en- 
. oi by a recent cause célébre, illu- 
mei the relations between father 
and daughter in the mountains. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF A FAMILY 
By Milton Waldman 


The subjects of Biography of a Family 
(Longmans, 16s.) are Catherine de 
Medici and her children. ; Catherine, 
the consort of Henri II, lived to see 
three of her sons on the French throne, 
and to control the destinies of France 
during one of the bloodiest and most 
disastrous periods of her history. Mr. 
Waldman, who “insists on liking the 
biographical parts of history best,’ 
has produced a breathless review of the 
religious and dynastic rivalries of the 
period, full of historic presents and 
dramatic exclamations and suspensory 
dots. The source materials of a personal 
character are fairly abundant, including 
many letters of Catherine de Medici 
herself and the lively though unreliable 
memoirs of Marguerite of Navarre. 
Marguerite (the famous ‘Queen 
Margot”), the youngest daughter of 
Catherine, the wife of Henri of Navarre, 
and the future Queen of France, is the 
only figure in these pages who really 
comes to life, and her personality 
relieves to some extent this gloomy 
and monotonous story of massacre and 
intrigue. The period is one of con- 
siderable historical significance, which 
Mr. Waldman deliberately ignores. But 
an author who sets out to treat the 
lighter side of history could easily have 
chosen figures whose human qualities 
were More apparent and more attractive 
than those of Catherine de Medici and 
the warring nobles of her court. 


KOSSUTH 
By Otto Zarek 


Kossuth, the hero of most nineteenth- 
century revolutionaries and of this book 
(Selwyn and Blount, 18s.), was un- 
doubtedly a man of character. But here 
the biographer exaggerates the quality of 
his subject and makes him into a genius. 
The author detects, in those early days 
as a freshly qualified lawyer in a minor 
Hungarian town, already the man whom 
Metternich later stigmatised as the one 
most dangerous to the continuance of 
Hapsburg rule over that conglomerate 
Empire. In point of fact, when Kossuth 
had his brief moment of real power in 
1848-9, he was better disposed towards 
the Hapsburgs than the majority of his 
fellow-revolutionaries, and only the in- 
tigues of the Court party eventually 
turned him against the holder of St. 
Stephen’s Crown. From that moment 
the fate of the Hungarian national 
revolution was settled, since all the 
remaining autocrats of Europe inevitably 
combined to suppress such threats against 
their security. Meanwhile, the so-called 
Liberals of France and England were 
Preoccupied with splendid isolation. 
Thenceforward Kossuth, an exile, be- 
came a preacher of liberty both in 
England and the United States, but his 
national career was over save in the 
Hungarian memory. Altogether, this 
book is an adequate study of a vigorous 
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life, and only the most serious readers . 
will complain at a lack of references and 
authorities. 


JONATHAN SWIFT 


By Bertram Newman 


“The time is hardly yet,” Mr. 
Bertram Newman observes, for “‘ a full 
biography of Swift which would satisfy 
modern demands.” This, the modern 
reader may feel, is an unduly modest 
way of introducing the sixth biography 
of Swift to be published in the last five or 
six years. Mr. Newman has not been 
lucky with five rivals taking the wind 
out of his sails; and it is all the more 
unfortunate that one of them and in 
many respects the best of them—Mr. 
Quintana—should have produced his 
biography only a few months ago. 
“* The fascinating nature of the subject ”’ 
is Mr. Newman’s excuse for writing 
another, and for this reason the public, 
even if its appetite is a little surfeited, 
may be ready to hear what he has to 
say. For, although there is nothing 
new in his book—‘“‘ no original contri- 
bution to scholarship ’—it is a sensible, 
straightforward and thoughtful piece 
of work. It begins with the date of 
Swift’s birth; it concludes with his 
epitaph. And between his first line 
and his last Mr. Newman has gathered 
together again the facts of Swift’s life 
and arranged them in a neat and sober 
style. As to theory, Mr. Newman is 
at once a discriminating and cautious 
investigator, careful to avoid wild con- 
jectures, eager to penetrate, as far as 
reasonable deduction will allow, into 
the mystery of Swift’s character and 
personality. His biography (Allen and 
Unwin, 12s. 6d.) will certainly be 
read by those who regard it as a duty 
to examine everything written about 
Swift, and it may be confidently recom- 
mended to anyone who, knowing little 
but caring just enough to want to know 
more, requires a reliable introduction 
to the subject. 











THE VIKINGS OF BRITAIN 
By D. P. Capper 


As a brief account of the sea-rovers 
from Norway and Denmark who harried 
the British and Irish coasts between the 
years 800 and 1200 nothing could be 
better than this lively and intelligent 
book (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.). It 
is soundly based on the Norse sagas, 
from which the author quotes many 
characteristic passages, such as_ the 
astonishing voyage of Rognwald, Earl of 
Orkney, to the Holy Land with a flotilla 
of fifteen longships. Mr. Capper is 
rightly concerned to describe the man- 
ners and methods of these daring adven- 
turers rather than to attempt a history, 
which would be dull and meaningless 
because there was no coherence in their 
raids and settlements. Each leader 
fought for his own hand. It is made 
clear that conversion to Christianity did 
not abate the savagery of the Vikings, 
as some historians have naively sup- 
posed. They only ceased to trouble our 
shores when national governments be- 
came strong enough to deal with them. 
Mr. Capper accepts the story of the Norse 
discovery of America (Wineland). As 
he says, sailors who could face the 
Pentland Firth in their open boats, and 
who voyaged to Iceland and Greenland, 
might well have reached the American 
mainland. The odd thing is that the 
discovery had no result and was forgot- 
ten. 
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So far, so good. Witha little leniency from the benks and from 
the stronger brethren towards the weaker brethren in the 
market, the settlement-day hurdle has been jumped and 
investors have been allowed, after all, to sit in their Coronation 
seats without worrying overmuch whether they could really 
afford them. The rally, as I anticipated, has been substantial, 
and has extended to virtually every section of the Stock 
Exchange, from gilt-edged to the more speculative mining 
shares. Just as, on the downgrade, comparatively light selling 
brought sharp falls in quotations, so, on the upswing, moderate 
buying has been sufficient to cause jobbers to mark up their 
prices. The rally, like the slump, has thus been largely technical, 
but it is safe to assume, all the same, that markets are stronger 
after the shake-out, for over-bought speculators have been 
compelled to take in sail. 

What is the prospect now that the Great Budget Scare 
has passed ? I think it is satisfactory but not exciting: In an 
environment of rising raw-material prices and labour costs 
and with the international currency and gold-price problem 
still unresolved, investors can scarcely expect that capital 
appreciation will be handed to them on a platter. £o far as 
gilt-edged and other fixed-interest securities are concerned, 
I do not think the hardening of interest rates will be rapid 
enough to cause a sharp decline, but over a pericd a gradual 
fall in this market must be anticipated. Movements in industrial 
ordinary shares will’ be selective, with the balance tipped in 
favour of interests dependent on primary production rather 
than manufacturing enterprise. I should therefore prefer, as 
a broad classification, shares in commodity-producing, shipping 
and merchanting companies to those of companies manu- 
facturing or dealing in finished products in competitive 
conditions where rising costs cannot easily be translated into 
higher selling prices. 

x * * * 
HOME RAILWAY PREFERENCES 

In view of the rally in home railway stocks, readers may feel 
that I did less than justice to the railway position in these 
notes in February. I then concluded that while gross traffics 
showed every sign of maintaining their upward trend, the net 
gains to the companies’ revenues would be drastically cut 
down through rising expenditure. On this diagnosis I prescribed 
the preference stocks as attractive investments for their generous 
yields but could find comparatively little merit in the ordinary 
stocks. I see no adequate reason just yet for altering this 
view. Gross receipts ere running to form about 3 per cent. 
above last year’s leve!, and should derive some benefit from the 
projected rise in freight rates, but expenditure is mounting and 
whenever net revenue does rise materially, labour is there 
ready, knocking at the door. 

In the preference market there is good value to be had at 
current prices. London, Midland and Scottish First Prefer- 
ence, at 844, yields £4 15s. 6d. per cent. The 4 per cent. 
dividend was covered last year with a margin of £2,795,389 
of net revenue. Behind this stock is the 4 per cent. 1923 
preference, with a smaller margin of cover, but offering a 
yield of £5 6s. per cent. at 76}. 

London and North Eastern First Preference, at 69}, 
offers the very generous return of £5 17s. per cent., the 4 per 
cent. dividend having been covered by the slender margin of 
only £330,000 in 1936. This year the prospect, as I have 
said, is rather brighter, so that in each case the dividend 
should be maintained and the cover be moderately strengthened. 

*x * * x 
TRANSPORT “C”? POSITION 

What shall I say of the London Transport position, and 
especially of the tribulations of the holders of the “‘ C ” stock ? 
At the moment I find it hard to be optimistic, and even at 85 
Transport ‘‘ C ” seems dear by comparison with, say, Southern 
Railway Preferred at 92. On the basis of the 4 per cent. 
rate now in force Transport ‘‘ C ” is yielding roughly £4 1§s. 
per cent., while Southern Preferred, which pays 5 per cent., 
yields nearly 53 per cent. The Southern issue, it is true, is 
receiving its maximum rate of dividend, but the traffic outlook 
is good and the cover available should gradually improve. 
Theoretically, there is more scope for Transport “C,” on 
which the “ standard ” rate envisaged by the London Transport 
Act of 1933 is now §} per cent., but it is difficult to see how 
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anything higher than the current 4 per cent. rate is coine «Wh 
be earned or paid either this year or next, SOmg ty 
Failure to pay 5} per cent. for the year ending June 
1938, will raise quite a pretty problem in that the “Qn 
stockholders will then have the right to appoint a recas 
and put the Transport Board into liquidation. The a. 
rescribes that such power can be exercised if the Board fails 
in respect of three consecutive years, of which the first shall be : 
not earlier than the year ending June 30th, 1936, to pay interest 3 
on the “C” stock at the standard rate fixed for those Years 
So far as can be judged at present, it scarcely seems Possible 
that the Board will be able to pay the standard Tate; a 
cannot sce what advantage the “C”’ stockholders could gain 4 
if they actually availed themselves of their powers. After all 
few people doubt that the Board is energetically and ably 
administered ; the Board’s and the “C”’ stockholders’ diff. 
culties arise from economic factors which cannot be readily 
controlled. z 
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* * x * 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC PROSPECTS 
Fears of the National Defence Contribution seem to have 
precipitated the fall in English Electric ordinary shares from 
36s. 9d. to 33s., but I shall be surprised if this company jx 
called on for much, if anything, under the proposed tay. 


Seven years ago English Electric was compelled to write down — 
its capital drastically by a reconstruction scheme, so that the et 
present issued share capital of £2,579,312 is very much leg = 
than “‘ the original cost of assets’ which the Chancellor has Hambt 
stated to be the capital basis for N.D.C. Despite the spectacular - 
recovery in the company’s earnings in the past three years hagen. 
the profits still represent so little above the 6 per cent. minimum 
exemption limit that any tax contribution must be comparatively 

small. That being so, the shares should now be worth picking 

up as a lock-up investment. 

Profits, after debenture interest, rose last year from £130,142 3h 
to £245,306, and although no ordinary dividend was paid, Liv 
roughly 15 per cent. was earned on the ordinary capita). i gamma 

aa 


Preference dividend arrears were cleared off, and the outstanding 
high-cost debenture stocks were replaced by a 4 per cent. issue. 
This year earnings are rising still further, and the company has 
a record volume of orders booked at satisfactory prices. § === 
Whether the board will pay an interim dividend, as some a 
people hope, I will not predict, but the necessary profits are § == : 
being made. My own guess is that the ordinary dividend 
this year will be at least 7} per cent., and that earnings will 
be approximately 20 per cent., always provided nothing happens 
to upset the general recovery in trade. 
~ - ~ + 

Venturers’ Corner 

For those who do not mind running the political risks of the 
Far East—are they really much greater than those of Europe ?— 
the £10 shsres of the British and Chinese Corporation are 
an interesting speculation. The shares are £5 paid, and 
therefore carry an uncalled liability, and for 1936 the dividend 
paid was 15 per cent. less tax, against Io per cent. tax fre: 
for each of the two preceding years. At their present price 
of £10, the shares thus offer a yield of 7} per cent., which 
seems to me an adequate compensation for the risks involved. 
Moreover, the corporation, which is shrewdly administered, 
has buiit up an immensely strong reserve position, having 
accumulated a general reserve of £325,000, apart from a 
large suspense reserve, against a paid-up capital of only £125,029. 

The outlook now seems to be brighter than for many years, 
China’s economic recovery having recently found reflection mn 
rising railway traffics which, in turn, have enabled the Finance 
Minister to resume payment of interest on various Chines? 
railway loans. There should be more scope, therefore, for 
the Corporation’s main business, which consists in the finance 
and development of China’s railway systems. As for th 
uncalled liability, that should hot prove really embarrassing, 
as it is shortly to be reduced, not by a call for cash, but by 
increasing the amount paid up on the shares by a bonus 
distribution out of reserves. CUSTOS. / 

[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particular 
shares will be answered periodically as space permits. Corre 
spondents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions. 
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FINANCE 
FINANCE AND DEMOCRACY 


NoTHING, perhaps, is more striking at a moment when our 
home industries are apparently thriving, when the National 
Revenues are at record heights, and when the general standard 
of living was probably never higher, than the unrest in 
Labour, with strikes actual and threatened, while many of 
our economists are issuing warnings on how the next slump 
is to be dealt with, or, if possible, averted. What is the 
explanation of it all? 

{ do not propose to spend much time in the process of 
* looking backward,” for it would probably serve no useful 
purpose now, but none the less I cannot refrain, in passing, 
from expressing my firm conviction that just as politically 
the cardinal error of 1918-19 was the nature of the Versailles 
Treaty, so in the sphere of finance, economics and home 
politics, the fatal error was committed of refusing in 1918 to 
recognise that the losses of the War entailed the acceptance 
for a time of a lower rather than a higher standard of living, 
longer rather than shorter hours of working, and a lowering 
rather than a raising of the costs of production. Had these 
two cardinal errors not been committed, the situation today 
throughout the world, both politically and economically, 
would have been very different from what it is. 

CAUSES OF UNREST. 

However, the past is past, and while it may be well to keep 
in mind some of its errors, if only as a future guide, it is on 
the present and the future that attention has to be concen- 
trated. And so far as the present is concerned it is evident 
that we are in face of two great causes of disquiet, the one 
being of an international and the other of an internal character. 

Inasmuch, however, as we cannot expect to have complete 
control over international forces, it is those internal forces 
over which we can still exercise some measure of control 
which call for attention. The present conditions in Germany 
and Italy, for example, which seem to so many to be of 
an undesirable nature, are the outcome of internal rather 
than external factors, though admittedly there is a connexion 
in each case between present conditions and the after results 
and effects of the Great War. 

In the case of this country, however, there would seem 
to be a close connexion between present conditions and 
the course of political and financial legislation of recent 
years. We have, mercifully, escaped the civil disorders 
which have characterised some other countries, with disastrous 
results, but we have not, of course, entirely escaped the almost 
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inevitably disturbing influences consequent upon the is 
of democratic Government following upon a great] Tete 
franchise at a time when economic and social. . 
resulting from the War were bound to be of an Probleg 
complex and pressing character. Thanks to past mem 
tions of wealth, it has been possible so far to meet - 
increasing demand for Government expenditure on Pe ad 
and various forms of social amenities without produ sity 
immediately serious consequences, though the diene aly 
areas and the numbers of unemployed—mainly dye co 
falling off in international trade—testify to the fact te 
Government expenditure cannot go very far in ot 
economic ills and also to the fact that much of the expendi 
has gone to serve the interests of workers already py 
higher standards of living than before the War rahi as 
to the relief of those whose standards, by reasons f 
unemploymént, have been greatly reduced. , 
REASONS FOR CAUTION. 

Of the real improvement which has taken place in indus 
during the last three or four years there can be no douby 
and though it may have been fostered to some extent by the 
“policy ” of cheap money and have been accompanied by , 
certain amount of inflation, I do not think that there is need fy, 
undue anxiety on that score if only for the reason that oy 
financial authorities are themselves sufficiently anxious an 
alert to prevent artificial ease from going too far. But ing. 
much as the factor of easy money has now been supplementej 
by a force—rearmament expenditure on a colossal scale 
which must inevitably (it may be hoped) be of a temporary 
character, it is not surprising that in spite of continued tra 
activity there should be a strong feeling of caution and eye 
of distrust as to the long continuance of extreme trt 
activity. Indeed, in a sense it is well that it should be , 
if only to keep before our minds the supreme need for, 
revival in international trade and the causes preventing that 
revival. At the moment, however, there are two main 
causes responsible for anxiety with regard to the industri 
outlook, namely, the effect of the new Profits Tax proposal 
and the Labour unrest. 

N.D.C. 

It is quite possible that when the Finance Bill makes it 
appearance towards the end of the month fears with regard tp 
the effect of the tax may be greatly reduced, especially if th 
Chancellor of the Exchequer clearly realises upon what the 
present fears are founded. Not only do business men realise 
the somewhat unusual causes of the greater activity of trad, 
but they also realise that in spite of the improvement, many 
industries even now are barely recovering, and that the stat 
of many is that of early convalescence. Much has been 
said of the sound principle on which the tax is founded, namely, 
that the contribution to National Defence should come from 
those who may specially benefit from rearmament expendi- 
ture. Equally important, however, is the principle that it 
should not hit those who, whatever contribution present 
conditions may have made to the process of recovery, at 
still so badly hit by past depression as to be less able to bea 
the tax than those who have not similarly suffered in the past 
Finally, it is of equal importance that the tax should not te 
of such a nature as to discourage enterprise when for the sake 
of workers and employers alike such enterprise was never 
more needed, and without which it is feared that the Chancellor 
may lose more in existing revenues than he obtains from the 
new tax. In fact, most of the criticism of the N.D.C. pro 
posals is constructive rather than destructive. 

LABOUR. 

The other main cause responsible for anxiety even amidst 
improved conditions is connected with the Labour outlook. 
In these matters Democracy is in very truth on its trial, and 
the test applies to Capital and Labour alike. And in this 
matter it may be well to remember that although for many 
years we have had the form of Democratic Government, t 
is within very recent years that, by great enlargement of the 
franchise, the power of democracy has made itsclf really felt 
On the side of Democracy, as expressed by the workers, 
the tendency to make an eager use of the new powcis. 
the side of Capital is the tendency to resent such use, witha 
its disturbing effect upon old systems and customs. Its 
therefore, no reflection upon these two forces to say that 
inevitably difficult and even dangerous situations muy as 
Continued on page 924.) 
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MR. R. F. GIBB ON THE OUTLOOK 





dinary general meeting of the Union-Castle Mail 
ete sem Limited, was held on May 6th, at Southern 


; se, Cannon Street, E.C 
ONS of = R. F. Gibb (the Chairman) presided, and, in moving the 
dc wl ‘of the report, said: Before turning to the accounts I wish 
: BP + briefly to the settlement which was arrived at last year of the 
ndustry eeaion of the Preference shareholders’ voting rights, You will 
d : lect that at the class meeting of the 6 per Cent, “ A ”’ Preference 
ub, °° holders and at the extraordinary general meeting of the Com- 
by the ae which were held on July 30th last, I was able to wr a that 
d : d been reached between your Directors and the repre- 
ced fe ef the Ordinary stockholders in regard to this matter. As 
of the terms of settlement, the latter undertook to arrange for 
1at Our the Company’s Ordinary stock to be widely distributed among the 
Us and JF ceneral public, and agreed that every holder of Preference shares or 
t ings. Ordinary stock in the Company should henceforth have one vote 
Nented | for every LI of nominal capital. It was also agreed that four new 
‘cal directors suggested by the Ordinary stockholders and acceptable to 
— your Board as then constituted should be added to the Board. These 
porary terms of settlement received approval at the meetings to which I have 
| trade referred, and the ene in oy beage — ym into oe 
orthwith, being embodied in the new Articles of Association whic 
] ho eked > that day. beer aap ined as ke oe in our 
icles of Association necessitated by the Terms of Settlement were 
be s, thet extensive, we took the opportunity to bring the Articles 
for 4 fully up to date in conformity with modern legislation and practice. 
g tha | Atthe same time we thought it well to add clauses to the Memorandum 
: of Association empowering the Company to establish and maintain 
- ait services. We have no immediate intention of building or operat- 
usta ing aircraft, but, having regard to developments in this connexion, 
Posals we felt it prudent that our Memorandum should embrace the power 
to run air services in the event of it being in the interests of the 
company at any time that our services should be extended in this 
¢8 it direction. These new clauses in the memorandum were sanctioned 
ie by the Court on November froth last. 


ard to 
if te & INVESTMENT POSITION. 
it the As you are aware, the efforts of your Board during the last few 


ealise years have also been directed to bringing about the rehabilitation of 
trade the company’s financial position, which had been so adversely affected 

; by its association with the old Royal Mail Group of companies, and 
mally here again we have very nearly reached our goal. At our last annual 
Stat: J general meeting I mentioned that the time was rapidly approaching 
been when it would be necessary to write off some of our largest invest- 
mely, ments completely, and, as the accounts before you today reveal, it 
fra has been possible this year to take the final step in rectifying the 

a investment position as a whole. By utilising £642,521 of the insur- 
ondi- ance reserves and by transferring the reserve account of £450,000, 
at It and taxation and other reserves no longer required, amounting to 
sent £197,802—a total of £1,290,323—we have been able to reduce the 

‘ total book value of our investments to £892,863, which your directors 
te and the auditors consider makes full provision for the depreciation 
bear of these assets. Having thus been able to clear up the balance-sheet 
past, satisfactorily, the Board hope, if present conditions continue, to be 
it be able to deal with the arrears of dividend on the Six per Cent. Prefer- 
sake ence shares out of the profits for the current year. 


ever PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT. 


ello Turning now to the profit and loss account, it is gratifying for 
‘th: me to be able to draw your attention to the fact that the profit on 
pr0- voyages last year, after providing for depreciation on ships on the 

customary 5 per cent. basis and on property and plant, and after 

deducting taxation, administration, and other expenses, amounted 
: to £473,450, which is a satisfactory advance on the corresponding 
idst figure for 1935. Much of this increase can be attributed to the 
0k, success of our new tonnage, thus fully justifying your directors in 
embarking upon the considerable shipbuilding programme com- 
: menced in 1934. The income from investments and properties 
this is also somewhat higher at £120,278, and it may perhaps be appro- 
any priate for me to mention here that all our subsidiary companies 
it showed a net profit last year. From our total net revenue from 
the these two sources, amounting to £593,728, have to be deducted 
‘ Interest charges and directors’ fees, with the result that the net 
a, profit for the year is £435,828. After payment of the dividends on 
, 8 the 44 per cent. preference shares for the past year and on the 6 per 
Ou cent. ““ A’? preference shares for twelve months to June 30th, 1935, 
al there remains a balance of £349,355. As you know, we are at present 
* spending a large sum of money in re-engining five of our existing 


hy mail vessels in connexion with the acceleration of our mail service. 
hat This entails disposing of the engines originally installed in these 
182 ships at considerably lower figures than their book values. We 


have, therefore, considered it prudent to allocate the sum of £200,000 





as special depreciation on the five vessels being re-engined, thus 
leaving a balance of £149,355, which it is proposed to carry forward. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE TAX. 


Having referred to the salient features of the balance-sheet, the 
Chairman said: Naturally, we are somewhat apprehensive regarding 
the effect, so far as this company is concerned, of the proposed 
new National Defence Contribution. As you know, the past few 
years have been difficult ones for shipping generally, and it would 
be regrettable if the incidence of this new tax should fall harshly 
upon industries just emerging from the effects of a long period of 
depression. Sufficient information is not yet available to enable 
any exact computation to be made as to the effect of the tax upon 
individual companies, but the shipping industry as a whole is making 
representations on the subject to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and I trust that the proposals may ultimately be so modified as not to 
prove injurious to an industry like ours, which is so vital to the 
preservation and well-being of the British Commonwealth. 


THE COMPANY’S FLEET. 


In accordance with the policy which this company has always 
adopted, the fleet has been maintained at a high standard of efficiency 
during the past year. Our two oldest mail vessels, ‘ Armadale Castle ’ 
and ‘ Kenilworth Castle,’ which had given us long and useful service, 
were disposed of in 1936, as was also the ‘ Eider,’ which had been 
engaged in our Continental service, whilst the ‘ Hansa,’ which was 
also employed in this service, has been recently sold. 

Our fine new mail vessels, ‘ Stirling Castle ’ and ‘ Athlone Castle,’ 
each of over 25,500 tons, together with the ‘ Dunnottar Castle’ 
and ‘ Dunvegan Castle’ were put into commission in the course of 
the year. The latter vessels were constructed for our intermediate 
service, but they are being temporarily employed in the mail service 
to relieve the mail vessels withdrawn for re-engining. All these four 
new vessels have come fully up to our expectations and are proving 
very popular with the travelling public. 

The ‘ Walmer Castle,’ which we ordered for our Continental cargo 
feeder service between Southampton and Hamburg and Bremen, 
was also delivered before the end of the year, and is satisfactorily 
fulfilling our requirements in this respect. 


SERVICES. 


Our various services were regularly maintained throughout the 
year. In August the ‘ Stirling Castle ’ performed the first accelerated 
voyage of 13} days from Southampton to Cape Town. She and the 
* Athlone Castle’ have continued to make the run in the shorter 
time ever since, and during the course of the next 18 months they 
will be joined in turn by the repowered vessels and the ‘ Capetown 
Castle ’ so that by the end of next year the accelerated service should 
be in full operation. 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 


I am pleased to be able to report that our passenger business gener- 
ally showed an appreciable advance during the past year, both 
the number of passengers carried and the earnings exceeding those 
of the previous year in our outward and homeward mail and inter- 
mediate services. 

Unfortunately, our East African service did not disclose the same 
tendency, as there was a slight falling off in passengers and earnings 
on this route. This was doubtless due partly to the fact that, unlike 
South Africa, East Africa during the earlier part of last year at any rate 
was still suffering from the effects of the depression, but now that 
primary producers in the East African colonies, in common with 
others throughout the world, are receiving higher prices for their 
commodities, it is probable that more will be paying visits to the 
home country during this and succeeding years. 

We have continued to receive good support for our special “ holiday 
tours’ and “ round Africa tours,’’ whilst an increasing number 
have taken advantage of the short Continental trips which we run 
during the summer months in connexion with our intermediate 
service. Our special facilities for trips to Madeira, the Canary 
Islands, and the Mediterranean were also well patronised. 


GENERAL. 


I have not long returned from a fairly extensive tour of East 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Portuguese East Africa and the Union 
of South Africa. This afforded me the opportunity of personal 
contact on the spot with the Administrators, Ministers and responsible 
officials, as well as the leaders of the business communities, of those 
territories, and of discussing with them at first hand many matters of 
mutual interest. On all hands I was received with the utmost cordiality 
and once again gathered the impression that such visits on behalf 
of our company are greatly appreciated in those far-off lands es 
assisting on both sides to a greater understanding of the problems 
associated with their development, which to so large an extent are 
interwoven with those of transit by sea. 

This company of ours has been associated with the overseas trade 
of South Africa for over eighty years, during which time there have 
been many alternating periods of prosperity and depression. On the 
whole the progress and development of the Union have been remark- 
able and this Company has endeavoured continuously to keep pace 
with developments by providing up-to-date facilities for the sea- 
borne trade of the Union. Personally, I have great confidence in the 
future of South Africa, with which great country this company’s 
fortunes are so closely bound up. Given the continuance of general 
progress and prosperity, we, with our new and up-to-date tonnage, 
are well placed to participate in the further development of the over- 
seas trade of the Union. (Applause.) 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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by lending a helping hand to the 


BARNARDO 


family of 8,200 boys and girls? 
Your CORONATION GIFT might help 


a destitute child to a successful career. 





10/- feeds one child for a fortnight. 
£5 feeds twenty children for a week. 
£35 — supports one child for a year. 


£100 rescues and maintains three children 
for a year. 











Cheques, eic., should be crossed, made payable to Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes, and forwarded to 22 Barnardo House, Stepnev Causewar, 
London, E.1. 














WHAT 
BECOMES 
OF 
BRITAIN’S 
CRIPPLED 
GIRLS ? 


Picture a home in the poorer quarters of a great city. There are five 
children. The eldest, 16 years of age, has spinal trouble. She cannot 
take part in outdoor activities, neither can she hope to get a job or 
render much-needed help to harassed parents. Do you wonder that 
she feels fate has dealt unkindly with her—that she is an unwanted 
member of Society? 

Just over 70 years ago the late John A. Groom determined that something 
must be done for these helpless crippled girls. Assisted by that great 
philanthropist, the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, he founded 


RELEAGE 














(inc.), 





where crippled girls could be trained to make artificial Mowers and so 
become largely self-supporting. 

To-day, at Edgware and Clerkenwell, 320 girls are employed. Some are 
blind, some deaf and dumb, some have only one arm or effective hand, 
and some have severe spinal trouble. Full Trade Board wages are 
paid, but the cost of training and maintenance is heavy and is a severe 


tax on the funds, which are dependent upon VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS. Will you help by sending a donation NOW-—and 
also ask sympathetic friends to join in? 


here is a long waiting list 
of deserving cases. Leyacics are urgently needed. 

Visitors are welcome at Edgware Way any day except Saturday. 

The flowers can be obtained in leading London and Provincial Stores. 


Latest Report gladly sent on receipt of postcard bearing name and address. 


JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE, 37 Sekforde St., Clerkenwell, London, £.0.1 
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from time to time—situations the more di 

more dangerous by reason of the fact that pane a the 
economic superiority and strength is not what it was — 
of a century ago. Small wonder that our retirin Prem 
should have elected to make his valedictory speach ra 
House of Commons an appeal to all those concerned. the 
the true principles and. responsibilities of de = 
is an appeal which must not be made in vain, for , . 
the success of Democratic Government in Great Brita; 
may depend the future of civilisation itself. - . nGey 


ARTHUR W. Kippy, 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


DIAMOND PRoFITs. 
Not the least interesting feature in the Mining Market 
one which has imparted special strength to Diamond sda 
was the announcement that the directors of De Beers 
dated Mines have decided to pay off all arrears of Pref 
dividend and also to make payment of the dividend for the 
current half-year on the company’s 40 per cent. Cumulatiy, 
Preference shares of £2 10s. each. These payments will amoun 
in all to £2 per share, and are to be made on June 3oth ney, 
At the recent meeting in Kimberley, the Chairman, Sir Eres 
Oppenheimer, stated that diamond sales had come Up to 
expectations and had not been adversely affected by the recen: 
share market difficulties. 

* * * * 

BANKING LOANS UP. 

A good feature of the recent monthly returns of the joint 
stock banks was the further growth shown in banking advances 
For some years the continued trade depression was reflected 
in a severe contraction in bankers’ Loans, but during the kg 
two years a considerable change has taken place. For the 
month of April Loans and Advances by the clearing banks rog 
by nearly £13,000,000, but over the past year the expansion has 
been much greater; the total for April, for example, of 
£947,000,000 compares with only £864,000,000 for the same 


month of last year. 
*« * * 


SELECTION Trust RESULTS. 

The Report of the Selection Trust Limited makes almost a 
sensational showing in the matter of its profits for 1936. These 
amounted to £434,389 compared with £119,052 for the previous 
year. The company has holdings.in American Metal Company, 
in addition to interests in Rhodesian and European Base Metal 
Producers, and the greater part of the revenue in the past year 
was derived from profit on investment realisations, while 
Consolidated African Selection Trust and Trepca Mines 
contributed most of the dividend income. 

* * * * 
THE SHIPPING REVIVAL. 

Evidence both of the general revival in shipping and also 
of the sound and prudent policy which has characterised 
the management of the Union Castle Mail Steamship Company 
was afforded in the recent Annual Report, and also in the 
remarks of the Chairman, Mr. Robertson Gibb, at the Annual 
Meeting held last week. Undoubtedly, the shareholders 
owe much to the skilful control of the Company’s affairs by 
Mr. Gibb during a most difficult period, and one of the many 
interesting statements he was able to make at the recent meeting 
had relation to the settlement reached last year with regard 
to the Preference shareholders’ voting rights. It will be 
recalled that, as part of the terms of settlement, the repre- 
sentatives of the Ordinary stockholders had undertaken to 
arrange for the Company’s Ordinary stock to be widely dis- 
tributed among the general public, agreeing at the same time 
that every holder of Preference shares or Ordinary stock 
should henceforth have one vote for every £1 of nominal 
capital. The greater part of the Ordinary stock is still held 
by the R.M. & E.D. Realisation Companies, but while ar 
cumstances have not yet permitted its distribution, Mr. Gibb 
stated that it would not be long before such distribution takes 
place in accordance with the terms of settlement. “As 
soon,” he said, ‘‘ as that is done, the efforts of your directors 
to ensure so far as practicable that the control of the Company 
should not once again pass into the hands of one individual o 
group will have reached their successful conclusion.” 

* * *x * 


THe New Prorits Tax. 


Referring to the effect of the N.D.C. tax on the shipping 
industry, Mr. Gibb remarked that it would be most regrettable 


(Continued on page 926.) 
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coMPANY MEETING 
BEECHAMS' PILLS 
’ HIGH RECORD IN PROFIT 












LARGER DISTRIBUTION 




















= MR. PHILIP HILL’S SPEECH 
a) ral meeting of Beechams Pills, Limited 
=. ‘ i ene - 2 
Brita was a, May mh at the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, 
IDDy, wc. Philip E. Hill (Chairman of the company), who presided, said : 
Mr. and gentlemen,—Is it agreed that the report and accounts 
or as read? (Agreed.) ‘The profits, amounting to £541,000 
be show an increase over those of last year of £115,000 and establish 
é record for the company. Again, this result is attributable to 
a net velopment of our home trade, and once more we have every 
et, and a to believe that we shall experience a further expansion during 
Share, JB the coming year. 
— DEVELOPMENT OF OVERSEAS BUSINESS. 
ep ted at our last annual meeting, we are strenuously attacking 
(Or the As state ot a fa he 
. the development of our overseas business, and during the year 
Lulative resentatives of the company have visited Australia, New Zealand, 
‘mount iain U.S.A., Canada, Egypt, Palestine, Colombo, Cuba, West 
h next indies and the Bahamas. It is, of course, much too early to talk 
Emes of revenue from this source, but the views I expressed with regard 





to the possibilities of this when I last had the pleasure of meeting 
you have been considerably strengthened by what I myself have seen, 
and from reports received, and it is possible that the directors may 
consider it desirable to form an overseas company. In such an event 
the shareholders in this company will be given the opportunity, if 
they so desire, of providing any new capita! that may be required 

















































> JOInt HF for this purpose. e : 

ances, Our allocation for general advertising and business propaganda 

flected ing the year is the largest in the history of the company, but what 

1¢ last | is more to the point is that it has been well spent—as is evidenced 
ot the by the large increase in the company’s profits. 

8 FOse THE BEECHAM LABORATORY. 

. - ] have always. held the view that in a business such as ours the 
, best reserve we can have is in our advertising and business propa- 
Saitic da. In this direction we have this year broken new ground. 

We are building for the Royal Northern Hospital the Beecham 
Laboratory—and in addition have agreed to contribute annually 
to the cost of its upkeep. In consideration of this, their pharmacist, 
Mr, Herbert Skinner, a past president of the Pharmaceutical Society, 

“ei has agreed continuously to review the formulae of our various 
hese proprietary medicines and bring them into line with the latest dis- 
vious HB coyeries of medical research, Apart altogether from assisting a very 
pany, deserving institution, I think we have taken a very definitive step 
Metal & forward in endeavouring to place proprietary articles and medicines 
- year ona higher plane with, I am sure, beneficial results to all concerned. 
while Your directors are pleased to be able to recommend payment 
Aines of an increased dividend and distribution ofa larger bonus. For 

this I think we owe a very deep debt of gratitude to our working 

directors and to our managers and staff. I think it is clearly shown 

that the consideration we have given and are giving them is producing 

very satisfactory results and will encourage them to do even better 
also @ in the future. 

rised TAXATION RESERVE. 
pany You will see that we have this year found a new home for money. 
“the Irefer to the allocation of £50,000 to special taxation reserve. We 
riugl [f wsderstand that no additional tax will be payable for the past year 
ders and you will see, therefore, that the £50,000 we have allocated to the 

special reserve is in respect of the possible liability for next year 
$ by ending March 31st, 1938.° We think that this amount is far in excess 

Many & of what we shall be called upon to pay, but of course it depends 
ting @ upon the amount of profits we are able to earn. Until we have had a 
yard chance of seeing the formula of the new Budgetary pill, it is, of course, 
be impossible to form any definite conclusions about it, but I am 
pre- ff sure we shall all be very happy to contribute our share towards a 
1 to Matter of such vital importance to our nation. 
dis- _ In calmer moments one can only sympathise with the Chancellor 
ime B Mavery difficult and unpleasant task and hope his financial formula, 
a when produced, will be as popular as that of Beechams Pills—which, 
after a life of nearly 100 years, have proved themselves to be worth 
inal § more than “A guinea a box.”? (Laughter and applause.) 
eld The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
cit- § and accounts, which was seconded by Mr. Louis Nicholas (vice- 
i chairman), and carried unanimously. 
kes The proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to the 
‘As ] Chairman and Directors, and to the staffs of the various companies. 
‘ors _—_— AS Va ens _ oniainent 
any THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
or Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up 

Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve ‘Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not 
apable of being called up except in the event of and for the purpose of 
the Bank being wound up)—£12,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; 
special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the 
Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 

Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. Commercial 
ng ind Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques. issued—available 
ble throughout the World. BILLS are yurchased or sent for Collection. 






DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- 
tained on application. 





COMPANY MEETING 





BRITISH & CHINESE CORPORATION 





INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 
IMPROVED CONDITIONS IN CHINA 


At the thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the British and 
Chinese Corporation, Limited, held on Wednesday, May 5th, at the 
registered office of the corporation, 3 Lombard Street, London, E.C., 
the Chairman, Mr. D. G. M. Bernard, said: Gentlemen,—The past 
year has been the most useful and most hopeful for the industries and 
trade of China since the check due to the Great War. Chinese public 
men, not only statesmen but merchants and bankers as well, taught 
by sad experience the virtue and the necessity of self-reliance, have 
at long last addressed themselves to the task of setting their house 
in order with praiseworthy energy, and with a measure of success 
which affords grounds for encouragement. 
CHINESE RatLway LOAN CREDIT. 

In the sphere which is of most interest to our corporation— 
railway development and finance—we have had the satisfaction of 
seeing a general clearing up of loans in default. The terms of 
composition are undoubtedly very: favourable to China, but the 
bondholders were probably well advised to accept them in view 
of the unanimous recommendations of committees representing 
holders in the capitals of Europe and America, including, I believe, 
also those of Japan. The resumption of service payments on 
Chinese railway loans generally may be regarded as a satisfactory 
result of -the various loan settlements to which I have referred. 
A further effect of these settlements has been to re-establish the 
credit of China at a point where she may once again hope to borrow 
on reasonable terms, and Dr. Kung, Minister of Finance, who 
gave his invaluable support, and Mr. Chang Kia-ngau are to be 
congratulated on the satisfactory issues of the negotiations. 


MINISTRY OF RAILWAYS. 

The Minister of Railways is faced with a large programme of 
railway construction, and it seems his principal difficulty is to know 
where he can best make a start. He has before him plans, not 
perhaps as far-reaching as those laid down by Sun Yat-sen in 1912, 
but upon a more practical and, it may be hoped, more profitable 
basis. We ourselves are in touch with him at many points, and I 
think you may rest assured that when railway work starts in China 
in earnest our corporation will play its appropriate part. 

The Chinese public is gradually becoming “ train-minded,” and 
the increasing tendency to travel by railway is shown by the figures 
of the numbers carried. The number of passengers carried on 
the Chinese National Railways reached a total of over 45,000,000 
in 1935, compared with 39,000,000 in 1925, an increase of 6,000,000, 
or 15 per cent., in the 10 years. 

I referred last year to the confidence we felt in the new Minister 
of Railways, Mr. Chang Kia-ngau, and our sanguine expectations 
have been amply fulfilled by the results of his energetic and business- 
like control of his Ministry and the personal attention he has given 
to the financial condition of the national railways. 

THE FUTURE. 

The finance of oversea enterprise is confronted with many diffi- 
culties, and railway development in China has more than its share. 
There is, in the first place, what is known as the “ Treasury ban,” 
which prohibits free lending on pre-War lines. Secondly, we have 
our international obligations to consider, by which I mean the 
obligations imposed upon us by the Washington Treaty and the 
Consortium Agreement of 1921. Thirdly, we have the cloud of 
political unrest, which is not confined to Central Europe, but has 
a focus of its own in the Far East. 

Not even the most cursory survey of affairs and prospects in 
China is possible without reference to her relations with foreign 
countries, for in no place in the world are business and politics 
so closely interwoven. Great Powers and lesser Powers all see 
in China a free market for their goods and services, and a vast field 
from which to obtain the raw materials of which they stand so 
much in need. All therefore are candidates for China’s good will, 
not excepting Japan. 

During the past year there have been various moves in the direction 
of a better understanding between these two great Asiatic Powers, 
China and Japan. Only last month I read in a reliable semi-official 
periodical, under the heading “ China,” that the Japanese Trade 
Mission in Shanghai was told by the Chinese authorities that there 
was no prospect of economic co-operation until the Japanese policy 
in North China was changed, and, under the heading of “‘ Japan,” 
that the Japanese Foreign Minister had said that his policy towards 
China aimed at economic and cultural co-operation before taking 
up political negotiations. 

The world at large, anxious only for peace, may almost be said 
to be indifferent whether a political agreement is reached before 
an economic or after. If I may venture to give a lead in this matter, 
I should say: Stand not upon the order of your settling, but settle ! 

REVENUES AND TRADE. 

Unification of the country has made satisfactory progress, and the 
settlement of the crisis in the south under the firm yet patient 
diplomacy of General Chiang Kai-Shek has contributed greatly to 
this end. The Customs Revenue collection for 1936, notwithstanding 
the serious loss of revenue due to the great extent of smuggling in 
North China, showed an increase of about $9,000,000. The Salt 
revenue also increased by over $21,000,000 as compared with 1935, 
and this revenue has shown remarkable expansion in recent years, 
the total for 1936 being more than three times that of 1929, the 
year in which the Chief Inspectorate of Salt Revenue was reorganised. 
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BRITISH SHAREHOLDERS TRUST 


DISTRIBUTION MAINTAINED AT 10 PER CENT. 











THE fifteenth ordinary general meeting of the British Shareholders 
Trust, Ltd., was held on May roth, at the Registered Office of the 
Company, 3 Lombard Street, London, E.C., Sir Follett Holt, K.B.E. 
(the Chairman), presiding, said: Gentlemen, it isa pleasure to be 
able again today to report a satisfactory outcome of a year’s work. 
That we can with all confidence recommend to you a final dividend 
and bonus on our capital, making the distribution 10 per cent. for the 
year, and at the same time increase our carry-forward by £14,000 
to add to our strength, is a result which speaks for itself. Moreover, 
if you remember the disasters which so many have had to suffer 
during the long period of depression, you can, I think, look also with 
equanimity and satisfaction at the large surplus of assets over our 
capital which we possess. 

With the increase in the amount of the carry-forward and the 
appreciation in the value of our investments, we closed our financial 
year with a surplus of £357,000. Of our total resources, entirely 
free and unencumbered, amounting at that date to £895,000, a 
substantial sum stood in our treasury in cash, the balance being well 
spread over no less than 285 investments, largely represented by 
holdings in companies operating from or in our own country. Our 
main business as an issuing house remains, therefore, with a very 
strong backing. From its nature it must give varying results— 
some years better than others—and as to the future I may say that 
we do not look to it even at the present time with any misgiving, 
for if the trade of the country continues to progress, as there appears 
évery prospect of it doing, the financial world will soon settle down 
again and accommodate itself to the tax shock that it has recently 
received, particularly if the great powers of the world decide in their 
wisdom, as it would not be a very unreasonable thing for them to 
do, that peace is what mankind craves for and not war and armaments, 
and act accordingly. 

Our thanks are indeed due to our Managing Director, Mr. Ronald 
Crammond, and to the efficient and loyal staff which he has around 
him, for the good results that have been produced during the 
past year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a final 
dividend of 44 per cent., making 74 per cent. for the year, together 
with a bonus of 2} per cent., was approved. 

The retiring Director and the auditors were re-elected, and a 
hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, Directors and staff con- 
cluded the proceedings. 
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if Ps incidence of this new tax should 
industries just emerging from the effect . 
of depression. “I trust,” he said, “ that eal rome eta 
ultimately be so modified as not to prove iia 8 May 
industry like ours, which is so vital to the preservati “the 
well-being of the British Commonwealth.” The 7 and 
Castle Company is continuing to show enterprise j stg 
number and character of its new ships. im the 

* * * * 
LONDON AND GLOBE RESULTS. 
The latest Annual Report of the Liverpool 
and Globe Insurance Company shows thet this ie 
undertaking continues to progress. Fire premiums Pe iy 
during the year were a little lower but the decline was po 
compensated for by conditions in the Accident aceg mt 
where the profit was £230,000 against £134,000 in the pr = 
year. The premiums in that department increased oe 
£330,000 to the high total of £4,627,000, and the undensan 
profit rose from £133,809 to £230,178, representing 4.98 
cent. against 3.11 per cent., while two years ago the ratio “ 
only 1.03 per cent. The life business continues to expand 
the net new business for last year was £3,211,000, 
* * * * 


BEECHAMS PILLs. 

Not the least interesting point in the proceedings at th. 
recent Annual Meeting of Beechams Pills Limited, was the 
statement by the Chairman, Mr. Philip Hill, of the possibility 
of the formation of an Oversea Company to deal with th 
development of their oversea business. It was too early 
said Mr. Hill, to talk of revenues from this source, but should 
the Oversea Company be formed, shareholders would } 
given the opportunity of providing any new capital which Might 
be required. Certainly the past progress of Beechams Pilj 
Limited offers distinct encouragement for any development 
under present control, the results for the past year showing 
an increase in profits to a record total of £541,000. Increased 
dividends and larger bonuses have followed the rise in profits 

* * *x * 
CROWN MINES. 

There are few leaders in the mining industry whose view; 
command more attention than Mr. John Martin, so intimately 
connected with the Central Mining group and, needless 
say, his remarks on all questions relating to gold do not command 
less attention by reason of the fact that he has recently been 
elected a director of the Bank of England. At the recent meeting 
of Crown Mines, Mr. Martin mentioned that the 1936 tonnage 
crushed of 4,277,000 tons exceeded that of the gold standard 
year of 1932 by 945,000 tons. As a result the gold yielded wa 
only 20,876 ounces less than the big output for 1933, when the 
yield per ton was more than one dwt. higher. Mr. Martin 
dealt at some length with the native labour problem and in 
the course of his remarks upon the general working at th 
mines, he mentioned that the bottom of the new shaft a 
8,527 feet below the collar of the first shaft at 2,927 feet below 
sea level was the lowest on the Rand. So far as European worker 
were concerned, Mr. Martin said there was no reason to antici- 
pate that the requirements of new and developing mines could 
not be met, though the native labour position was somewhat 
less assuring. 


fall harshly Un 


* * * * 
LICENSES AND GENERAL INSURANCE. 

At the recent Annual Meeting of Licenses and Gener 
Insurance Company, the Chairman, Lord Ernest Hamilton, 
made an interesting reference to the establishment of a Life 
Department, which, he said, would make the company inal 
respects a composite office. The expectations of the Boari 
of the results of the first eight months of working had, 
said Lord Ernest, been materially improved upon. Ther 
had been no claims in the first year’s operations, so that th 
whole of the premiums had gone to build up the funds. Th 
total premium on all the departments was increased by £52,444; 
while the total assets were raised to over £750,000. 

* x x * 
BETTER CONDITIONS IN CHINA. 

Much, if not most, of the information obtainable in ths 
country with regard to conditions in China, both political 
and financial, are obtained from the annual statemefl 
of Chairmen of companies and corporations carrying % 
operations in that great country, of which a notable exampk 
is furnished in the annual meetings of the Hongkong a 
Shanghai Banking Corporation. Very interesting, howevt, 
were some of the statements made at the recent meeting “ 
the British and Chinese Banking Corporation by Mr. G. D.™ 
Bernard. In general, he described the past year as havi 


(Continued on page 928.) 
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cOMPANY_MEETING 


RAND MINES LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
USE OF GOLD AS RESERVE 








INTERNATIONAL POSITION 
Mr. JOHN MARTIN’S ADDRESS 


a growing appreciation by countries which had 
hiv a oa wold stansard of the utility of gold as a reserve, said Mr. 
be Martin, member of the court of directors of the Bank of 
i xd, delivering the Chairman’s address, in Johannesburg on 
Friday, May 7th, at the annual meeting of the Rand Mines Limited. 

There had, he said, been a development in the practice of effecting 

international payments through the medium of gold, and he 
referred to the Three Power Monetary Agreement of last autumn 
as “a soft of monetary Locarno pact.” 

Moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chairman 
wid that the company had again had a successful year, dividends 
having been the highest since 1913. 

The financial and investment basis of the company, exceptionally 
song as it had been over a long period, had been further strengthened. 


STRONG INVESTMENT POSITION. 


Commenting on the balance-sheet, the Chairman mentioned that 
it had been considered expedient to reduce the book value of certain 
holdings both below the cost and below the market prices. The 
of the company’s investment position was evident from the 
schedule appearing in the accounts. The market value of share- 
holdings, all of which appeared in the books at or under cost, but in 
no instance above the market price at December 31st, 1936, largely 
exceeded the book value in the balance-sheet. 

The disappearance from the detailed schedule of certain smaller 
items which had figured there in previous years did not necessarily 
mean that the company had liquidated those particular interests ; 
some of them had for the sake of convenience been included under 
the globular heading of sundry shares and debentures. 

The market value of the company’s goldmining interests at the 
end of the year represented 86.7 per cent. of the market value of 
the company’s total investments at that date; and 85.5 per cent. 
of the company’s goldmining interests was dividend-producing. 

The goldmining industry had enjoyed another prosperous year. 
Assuming other conditions remained relatively stable, native labour 
requirements must increase formidably in the next two or three 
years, and could not be met from the customary sources. The 
problem—a real one—had been receiving close attention. Experi- 
mental employment of tropical natives had encouraging results, 
and it was hoped that in the course of time a large additional supply 
of native labour might be obtained from areas north of latitude 
22 degrees south, particularly from Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia, 
and adjacent territories. 


CLOSED SHOP PRINCIPLE. 


A decision of great importance, recently announced by the Gold 
Producers’ Committee of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, was 
that at the beginning of next month the closed shop principle was 
to be applied. 

The decision of the Chamber of Mines implied a wider recognition 
of trade unionism. ‘The change of policy might not have been con- 
sidered but for two reasons. ‘The first reason had been that various 
recognised trade unions had proved themselves to be representative 
of the respective classes of employees whose interests they had never 
failed to urge in a responsible and effective manner. Agreements 
concluded with the unions had been observed ; due regard had been 
paid to the general welfare of industry upon which the whole country 
was so largely dependent; harmonious relationships between 
employers and employees had been maintained, and industrial peace 
had been preserved practically unbroken for 15 years. 

That satisfactory situation went a long way to justify the exclusive 
tecognition now to be accorded to the trade unions. 

The second reason had been the emergence of a new body whose 
activities, although not confined to the mines, were antagonistic to 
and resented by all recognised trade unions. 

“Tt would have been unthinkable,’? said Mr. Martin, “ for the 
Chamber of Mines to stand aside and allow the operations of industry 
to be suspended—for that is what would have resulted—while a 
challenge to the recognised unions was being fought out with prodi- 

us loss to all concerned. In these matters the Chamber of Mines 

$ one concern and one only. It is to see that the industry functions 
a industry—as a truly national industry. The employees cannot 
hope to gain anything from trade union civil war. 

“When, therefore, a disruptive attempt at organised sectionalism 

apparent it appeared logical and proper that the industry 
should advance a further stage in its recognition of the established 
trade unions and not only recognise and deal with them exclusively, 
which has been the practice hitherto, but require that employees 
should belong to their respective unions.” 


GOLD SITUATION. 


Dealing with the gold situation, Mr. Martin said there had been a 
glowing appreciation by countries which had Jeft the gold standard 








of the utility of gold as a reserve. There had been a further develop- 
ment in the practice and technique of effecting large international 
payments and transfers of capital through the medium of gold. 
During the first half of 1936 the dollar had depreciated on sierling 
and with it the sterling price of gold had fallen. When the French 
authorities had severed the link between the franc and the dollar, as 
they had done in September, the dollar had appreciated and with 
it the sterling price of gold had risen again. 


The most important event in the monetary sphere had been the 
change of policy by the French authorities. It was important for 
two reasons : first, because it had been the occasion of a demonstra- 
tion of international co-operation by the monetary authorities of 
France, America, and the United Kingdom ; and, secondly, because 
it led to a further development in the technique of exchange manage- 
ment off the gold standard but on a basis of gold. 


Three Governments had declared that they were opposed to 
currency depreciation as a instrument of trade policy—a sort of 
monetary Locarno pact—and that they aimed at exchange stability 
and the greatest possible freedom of commercial exchange. This 
declaration had only confirmed the impression to be drawn from the 
previous practice and statements of the British Government ; but it 
was an advantage to have those principles formally put on record. 


TECHNIQUE OF EXCHANGE CONTROL. 


The development in the technique of exchange control had 
attracted less attention and was perhaps of greater interest. It should 
be noted that it was an example of co-operation between principals 
who remained independent, pledged to no particular rate of currency 
agreement, but only to the general principles of co-operation and 
stability. In each country the market in foreign exchange was free, 
thus differentiating those countries from the areas of controlled 
currencies. In each country again, the exchanges could move and 
managers of the Exchange Funds were not required or expected to 
resist a prolonged and definite trend in one direction or other. 


What they did set out to do was to prevent sudden and large 
transactions from producing the lasge and transient effect upon 
exchange rates that they would inevitably produce but for the 
operations of the exchange funds. 


The function of the latter was simply to maintain orderly and 
steady markets. To facilitate their intervention they had come 
to an understanding among themselves to exchange with one another 
their currencies for gold. Each would take over, in exchange for 
gold, any amount of its own currency which other funds might have 
acquired in the course of meeting the demand for their own currencies. 


Conversely, each fund would supply its currency in exchange 
for gold, to one of the other funds which might need it in order to 
take up its own currency from its own citizens or others who were 
withdrawing funds. Thus a demand for dollars, for example, 
could be met without its affecting the dollar-sterling rate, by the 
American funds supplying the dollars needed in exchange for 
sterling, which it then converted into gold, earmarked at the Bank 
of England. Or the English fund could meet any movement to 
repatriate to France money at present.in London, by supplying 
France, which it would obtain either by releasing from earmark 
its own gold in the Bank of France, or by earmarking in favour of 
the French fund gold in the Bank of England. 


Thus, today, without any formal stabilisation of currencies in 
terms of one another or any universal linking at a fixed price with 
gold, very large transfers of funds could be made from one centre 
to another without any dislocating effect upon exchange rates. 
Actually movements in exchange rates between pound, dollar, 
and franc since October last had been negligible from day to day 
or week to week, and over the whole period had been so slight 
as to offer neither an obstacle to traders nor an inducement to 
speculators. 

UsE oF GOLD. 


The Chairman continued: I have dealt in this detail with a 
matter of technique because its success is too often taken for granted. 
Actually it calls for experience, judgement, and large resources in 
the form of gold. The advantage it secures is that it renders un- 
necessary the scrutiny and authorisation by government of every 
international transaction, which the experience of other countries 
shows to be the only alternative. We may be grateful to be spared 
such further penetration of ordinary business by government 
controls. 


I have referred to it also because it illustrates how gold can be 
used in monetary arrangements on a system which differs from 
the gold bullion standard in involving no fixed price for gold, but 
resembles it in its dependence upon, and use of gold as a monetary 
reserve and means of international payment. 


Whether the success with which the British monetary authorities 
in particular have met the difficulties arising from the collapse of the 
international gold standard will result in a permanent change of 
system or smooth the way towards a return to the international gold 
standard remains to be seen. 


Since I have ventured on this difficult topic of monetary policy, 
which is of such vital importance to our industry, may I go a step 
further and direct your attention to what appears to be a possible 
danger? The suspension of the gold standard by country after 
country was generally taken to be an inflationary measure. 

Before 1930 there was commonly believed to be insufficient 
production of gold to maintain adequate monetary supplies and 
the departure from the gold standard was looked on as removing 
a brake upon expansion of trade and a rise in prices. 


(Continued on page 928.) 
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VOLUME OF CREDIT. 

In view of this, it is interesting to observe that the volume of credit 
permitted by the monetary authorities of the two countries whose 
action in these matters is usually regarded as decisive for the world, 
the United States and the United Kingdom, has been far less than 
would have resulted from the unimpeded operation of the old auto- 
matic gold standard. 

In the’ United Kingdom, the Bank of England shows gold reserves 
which, valued at the current market price, amount to about 
£525,000,000, and there is to be added to this the unknown, but 
undoubtedly large, holding of the exchange equalisation account. 
Gold holdings of this magnitude, had they been allowed to enter the 
cash base of credit, instead of being so largely neutralised (by valuation 
in the bank’s accounts at the old statutory price by reduction in the 
fiduciary note issue and by operations of the exchange account) 
might have led to inflation of credit on a scale without precedent. 

Similarly, in the United States, if the Federal Reserve Board had 
not doubled the minimum legal cash reserves of the member banks 
and if the Treasury had not also adopted the same procedure as the 
British exchange account (of borrowing from the market the cash 
required to pay for incoming gold) the cash base would have sustained 
a volume of bank credit two or three times as large as that which 
sufficed to finance the boom of 1929. 

Measured in current dollar values, the American gold reserves are 
greater than the total monetary gold reserves of the world in 1929. 

FUTURE PRICE. 

_ Questions that preoccupy attention at present are questions con- 
cerning the future price of gold and the future position of gold in 
the monetary systems of the world. They are questions which in 
these unpredictable times admit of no explicit answer. We as gold 
producers can neither dictate nor forecast the course of events. How 
long, it is being asked, will Governments continue to absorb gold in 
excess of their requirements of gold for the purpose of monetary 
reserves ? 

Their motive is, of course, to prevent the monetary situation from 
getting out of hand, as would happen if they permitted an enlarge- 
ment of cash reserves of commercial banks to a point at which credit 
would be available from any and every project at any level of prices. 

There may therefore be a limit under the conditions now existing 
to the capacity for absorption of new gold at rising prices or even 
at the present level of prices. Measured in current values, world 
production of gold has expanded threefold since 1929. In part this 
is due to an increase in the physical volume, in part to the rise in the 
sterling or dollar price per ounce. 

As I emphasised a year ago, the price of gold depends chiefly on 
the course of events in the United States of America. The fact that 
that country has latterly been the only large buyer of gold has in the 
main been due to the conditions that America has herself created. 
With the restoration of greater confidence there has in the past two 
years been a great influx and reflux of capital to the United States. 

It would have been better for America and the world if it had been 
possible to effect the immense transfer of funds by the sale to America 
of goods and services, but this fact was insufficiently realised by 
America, who preferred and welcomed the incoming.streams of gold, 
which are now cla’m:d in some quarters there to be an embarrassment. 

PERIL OF FURTHER MONETARY EXPERIMENTS. 

Discussions over the last few months at Washington of the problem 
apprehended by the influx of foreign capital culminated in the recent 
crop of rumours that the United States contemplated a change of 
policy affecting gold. Even rumours which, though officially denied 
in most explicit terms, still persist, have had widespread repercussions 
that demonstrate to the United States and the rest of the world the 
peril of further monetary experiments, their boomerang effect, and 
their threat to the progress of world recovery. 

The higher price of gold and other commodities has lifted the world 
from depression, and suddenly to reverse the upward movement 
would be a calamity. A revolutionary measure should not be needed 
to cope with the situation. 

The Government authorities could permit a further gradual 
rise of prices to a level at which existing gold holdings could be 
utilised for monetary purposes without their present scale of redun- 
dancy. The lesson also to be drawn from the difficulties of recent 
years is that much larger gold reserves than ever before are needed 
against international movements of capital. Not all influxes of 
foreign capital can or need be permitted to enlarge the cash base 
for the domestic credit system. Confidence in non-metallic 
currencies, currencies divorced from gold, depends on confidence 
in the Governments that create them or authorise their creation, 
and that confidence is not always forthcoming. 

A WorLD PROBLEM. 

The problem is a world problem which is beyond determination 
by this country alone. It is fortunate that at this juncture there 
should be assembled in London Prime Ministers and other leading 
representatives, including the governors of the different central 
banks, of the Dominions and Colonies of the British Empire, which 
is so vitally concerned with the position of gold, both as producers 
and in relation to the exchange and economic interests of the whole 
group of nations whose currencies are based upon sterling. There 
is thus afforded an opportunity for the fullest consultation under 
conditions where all relevant facts and tendencies can be properly 
essessed. 
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expenditure programme was nearing completion. The millig 
capacity of the latter mine would be increased as soon as possible 
to 140,000 tons per month, and upon completion of a new vertial 
shaft the milling capacity was to be further increased to 175,000 tom. 

The company’s capital would be increased to provide funds ft 
this new programme. ; 

The shareholders would probably have noted with satisfaction 
that, as from the beginning of May, the Central Mining and Rani 
Mines group had, by arrangement with other interested partic, 
assumed full administrative and technical control of the Welgeracht 
Exploration Company. 
Mr. Martin paid tribute to the late Sir Lionel Phillips, Bart. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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pATALING RUBBER ESTATES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. 
















Mr. H. ERIC MILLER’S SPEECH 








th ordinary general meeting of this company was 

Tie sere 7th instant, in London. 
: H. Eric Miller, in the course of his speech, said: Com- 
‘with the previous year the crop accounted for was some 
pared bs. higher, despite a lower international release, the explana- 
oie ng that our 1936 standard exceeded that. for 1935 by over 
Ibs., and export rights in respect of 106,902 Ibs. were pur- 
05 t prices which showed the company a profit on the rubber 
cased against them. The cost of production, as was to be 
ed, showed a small increase. The average net sale price was 































































Buj 193d. per Jb. higher than in 1935. 
ofi advices from the East are to the effect that the properties 
tS, the All our ; ‘ 
tt meer: re in first-class order. This statement is amply borne out by the 
Meeting for last year—2,850,000 Ibs. of rubber were produced 
xplay,. tapping an average of less than 23 per cent. of our mature area 
TENE Yew any one day. As further evidence that the standard assessment 
; ae ed the company is by no means high, although for 1937 it 
7eek-end; B 492 Ibs. per assessed acre, and certain of the young areas 
* Thomys pe not yet attained their maximum figures, we are advised that 
COMpany MH the full 100 per cent. assessment can easily be produced on a con- 
"Eh servative tapping system and without opening Katumba Estate. 
The year’s working resulted in a profit of £39,041, and we 
recommend the payment of a final dividend of 7 per cent. (making 
am Lig fp 19 cent. <A the year), from which income tax at §s. in the £ 
: will be deducted. 
= Many authoritative criticisms have already been voiced about 
policies various aspects of the proposed National Defence Contribution, 
educty gad I will not enlarge on that topic today, because the Rubber 
ction Growers’ Association is assuming the arduous responsibility of 
"SS May representing to the Chancellor of the Exchequer the case of the 
CS with plantation rubber industry. As you know, Harrisons and Crosfield 
he tor! have a number of companies in their office, and we cannot see 
S Year’; MP how under the N.D.C. even rough justice can be done as between 
Million the various companies engaged in this industry. How much more 
mium; (dificult will it therefore be to treat one industry fairly in relation 
44. 4. to the others coming within the scope of this tax ! 
interey [| ‘The report was adopted. 
lety in 
2 con 
= IDEAL BUILDING AND LAND 
DEVELOPMENT 
— IMPROVED POSITION 
eration #% Tue third ordinary general meeting of the Ideal Building and Land 
ps et Co., Ltd., was held on May 6th at Winchester House, 
London, E.C. 
ton Sir Thomas Keens, D.L. (the Chairman) said that, whilst regretting 
_— that the profits had declined in comparison with the previous year, 
ay be the directors submitted that the balance-sheet was, on the whole, 
ithout be satisfactory. It ea _ Company to gt sound position 
and in many respects better than a year ago. ith one exception, 
a every estate the Company had developed had been visited by the 
directors of one of the building societies with which the Company 
a did most of its business, who had expressed themselves as more 
athe than satisfied with the condition of those estates of the conservative 
Bur lines upon which development had been and was being carried out. 
ein They had also inspected the new estates which the Company had 
_ recently acquired for their 1937 building programme, and in every 
liu they had expressed their approval of the Company’s choice of 
igher ata. As the question of the relationship between the building 
; societies and the Company was a matter of great importance to the 
re latter, the fact that the building societies had such confidence in the 
sated Company made its negotiations with them so much easier. He 
wanted to impress upon shareholders the fact that the Company 
Was in the position to obtain the best possible terms for its client 
purchasers and thus for itself, and the happy position arose solely 
In § ‘tom the fact that the building societies had the confidence and 
ines, Stisfaction in the development work which the Company carried out. 
a They had recently commenced development in the Midlands 
pital ind an estate had been acquired in Birmingham, where building 
“4 ad selling had just been commenczd and extensive developmeats 
Xthe area were now under consideration. For the first 11 months 
ua! ofthe current year sales had been much lower than in the same 
om. H petiod last year, but obviously that position had been aggravated 
for @ by the continuously bad week-ends. However, sales over the 
‘ Easter period and up to date had been much more promising. 
ion  “nquiries received in response to their advertisements were coming 
ai #0 at a rate which offered favcurable promise for a continuance of 
6, @ asteady rate of selling. The quality of their sales and the enquiries 
cht § stowed a marked improvement over those of the past, and he 





‘ought it would be agreed that that was an encouraging sign, 
The report was unanimously adopted. 









COMPANY MEETING 


CROWN MINES LIMITED 


RECORD TONNAGE AND WORKING REVENUE 

DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 190 PER CENT. 
THE QUESTION OF LABOUR SUPPLY 
MR. JOHN MARTIN ON DEVELOPMENT RESULTS 


Mr. JOHN MarTIN, presiding at the Annual Meeting of the Crown 
Mines Limited, held in Johannesburg on Wednesday, May 5th, in 
moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said that the company 
had had another successful year. The tonnage milled and the work- 
ing revenue had been the highest in the history of the company and 
dividend declarations, totalling 190 per cent., had been 20 per cent. 
more than the previous record of 170 per cent. 

_ It was indicative of the scale of operations that the tonnage crushed 
in 1936, at 4,277,000 tons, had been 945,000 tons more than during 
the gold standard year in 1932, an increase which, in itself, was 
approximate to the total of many an individual Witwatersrand mine. 
Tke yield in 1936 of 4,782 dwt. per ton milled had been lower by 
-12 dwt., but the greater tonnage had produced a substantial increase 
in the total yield of gold, which, at 1,022,625 fine ounces, had been 
41,521 fine ounces more than that of 1935 and had been only 20,876 
fine ounces less than the peak output in 1933, when the yield per ton 
had been more than 1 dwt. higher. 


FAVOURABLE DEVELOPMENTS. 

Development results on the Main Reef leader had been, on the 
whole, satisfactory, although, in the extreme western area, exposures 
had continued to be disappointing. Indications had, however, been 
more favourable in that section during the current year. Develop- 
ment on the South Reef had not been as large as in the previous 
year, the work on that reef having been concentrated to a large extent 
on a more favourable central section where the percentage of the 
amount payable was high but the value of the ore comparatively low. 

The total ore developed and classed as payable was 4,219,980 tons 
with an average value of 5.3 dwt. per ton. Tonnage thus developed 
had been 229,796 tons less than tonnage developed in 1935, but the 
value of or2 disclosed showed an increase of .4 dwt. owing to the 
greater pro »ortion of Main Reef leader developed. 


ORE RESERVES. 

The total ore reserves as re-estimated at the end of the year was 
25,541,900 tons of an average value of 5.30 dwt. over an estimated 
stoping width of 49.3in. That included 5,470,500 tons, of an 
average value of 6.16 dwt. in shaft and safety pillars not at present 
available for stoping. The available reserve was, therefore, 20,071,400 
tons, which had an average value of 5.06 dwt. Compared with the 
previous year, the available reserve showed an increase of 254,275 tons, 
the average value being .o1r dwt. lower. 

It was of interest to record that the sinking of the third shaft— 
No. 15B—in number 15 shaft system, which was itself a unit in four 
deep level shaft systems of the mine, had been completed, the bottom 
of the shaft, at 8,527 ft. below the collar of the first shaft in the 
system, now being the lowest on the Rand, and 2,927 ft. below the 
sea level. The work of installing in No. 15B shaft permanent equip- 
ment for hoisting purposes had made rapid progress. 

EFFICIENT AND LOYAL EMPLOYEES. 

Figures quoted revealed little of the human element that was 
concerned with that vast organisation. The maintenance of the 
present scale of operations was in a large measure dependent not 
only upon the efficiency and the loyalty of the large labour force 
of 3,266 Europeans and some 25,000 natives but also upon the 
availability of adequate supplies of labour. So far as European 
workers were concerned there was no reason to anticipate that the 
requirements cf new and developing mines could not be met. The 
native labour position was less assured. The wastage of native 
employees was due for the most part to the expiry of contracts, 
which was considerable. At Crown Mines the daily wastage was 
between 50 and 60, which meant that every month between 1,600 
and 1,700 natives had to be recruited. 

It was therefore important for every mine on the Witwatersrand 
that there should be no decrease in recruitment and that require- 
ments of new and developing mines should be met without reducing 
the labour quota for producing mines. It had become necessary 
to look outside existing sources to meet future needs. In doing so 
they had to be assured of the physical ability of the natives from 
other areas, such as tropical areas, to adjust themselves to a variety 
of climatic and mining conditions on the Witwatersrand and also 
that their treatment satisfied the natives themselves and the Govern- 
ment authorities concerned. 

The mortality and sickness rates among tropical natives allocated 
to Crown Mines for experimental purposes showed that the pre- 
cautions taken and the training of natives, whether tropical or other, 
in hygienic and sanitary methods were meeting with very encouraging 
results. As tropical natives had more than average susceptibility 
to pneumonia they were, on arrival at the mine, given light work 
on the surface for a fortnight to become accustomed to variations 
of temperature experienced on the Rand. 


ACCLIMATISATION PROCESSES. 
The chairman proceeded to describe in some detail a further 
process of acclimatisation of the tropical native; the constang 


(Continued on page 930.) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


CROWN MINES LIMITED 
(Continued from page 929.) 
medical supervision to which all natives were subject as a matter 
of routine; the training natives received in ordinary precautions 
against catching cold, such as using heavy coats with which they 
were provided ; the precautions taken in the mine itself to protect 
natives from contact with cold ventilation currents when returning 
from work; and the scrutiny of all natives as they came off the 
shift and their immediate treatment for any cuts or injuries. 

He went on to describe features of the natives’ life in the mine 
compounds. Any visitor to the compound at Crown Mines, he 
said, could not but be impressed by the neat appearance of asphalted 
streets, the lawns and flower garden, and the clean and regularly 
painted buildings, with their equipment of washhouses, shower 
a of hot and cold water, and water-borne sewerage and electric 
ight. 

The cooking and general kitchen arrangements were organised 
on modern lines, with electric or steam-heated boilers and appliances. 
Meals were based on a regulation diet specially selected for its high 
nutritive value from foodstuffs suited to the native palate. Recrea- 
tion facilities were provided, there being four large sports grounds 
adjoining the bigger compounds. A free cinema performance once 
a week in each compound, and loud-speakers connected with wireless- 
receiving and gramophone sets gave natives entertainment in their 
leisure hours. 

Those are some of the features of compound life on Crown Mines, 
and with minor variations they were typical of the measures taken 
on gold mines of the Witwatersrand to care for the health and comfort 
of the native employees. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
LIMITED 
CONTINUOUS PROGRESS 
PREMIUM INCOME PASSES MILLION MARK 








THE eighty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the Gresham Life 
Assurance Society, Ltd., was held on May 6th, at the chief office of 
the Society, 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C 

The Hon. W. B. L. Barrington, the Chairman, presided, and in 
the course of his speech said: The figures submitted today are 
satisfactory evidence of the continued progress of the Society, 
notwithstanding the fact that during the year we were compelled 
to cease our activities in Spain, where, as you know, the society has 
transacted a large and progressive life business for many years. 

During the 12 months under review the Society issued 8,308 life 
and endowment policies assuring the sum of £3,758,931, this being 
a net figure after deduction of reassurances. ‘The total net premium 
income shows an increase over the previous year’s figure of no less 
than £98,887. It has now passed the million mark, the actual 
amount received being £1,096,723. The total income of the Society 
from premiums, interest, dividends and rents was £1,544,491, and 
the total assets of the Society increased by the sum of £474,164, 
and now amount to £10,661,326. The average net rate of interest 
realised on the Society’s funds was £4 6s. 3d. per cent., compared 
with £4 8s. 9d. per cent. in the previous year, but having regard to 
the trend of yields over the past few years the reduction will not be 
unexpected. In the circumstances, I think that the rate earned 
can be considered as satisfactory. The usual valuation of assets has 
been made as at December 31st last, and this showed again a value 
in excess of the book values appearing in the balance-sheet. 

Whereas it is impossible to anticipate the result of the terrible 
conflict in Spain so far as it will affect our business in that country, 
I wonld like to emphasise the fact that as the Society’s assets and 
liabilities are in the same currency we have no reason to fear any loss 
which need give us cause for concern. 

As foreshadowed in my speech last year, our business in India has 
now been entirely reorganised and in lieu of our previous representa- 
tion we have established a branch office in Bombay under the man- 
agement of British officials. We look forward to a satisfactory 
expansion of our business in that part of the world. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 











The Memoirs of 
PRINCE VON BULOW 


Chancellor of the German Empire from 1900-9, 
Prince Von Biilow was intimate with all the great 
and small figures of diplomacy from the Berlin 
Congress of 1878 to the end of the War, With 
dialogue and anecdote, serious and amusing detail, 
he portrays the life of the last years of the old 
order. 

(Published 1931-2 in 4 volumes, 25/- each.) \ 
Now offered at 22/6 the set (postage 1/-). 
This ts one ttem in our latest Book Bargain Catalogue— 

free on request. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 928.) 


liabilities of the society in Spain were in the same cup 
Ney, 


there was no reason to fear any loss. 
* * * * 
_ PATALING RUBBER. 
t the recent annual meeting of Patalin 
: : ; g Rubb 
the Chairman, Mr. H. Eric Miller, was again able Esa, 
to the steadier conditions prevailing in the Rubber © el 


a steadiness which he evidently welcomed after th Markey, 
temporary excitement. The fact that the abso Pi, 
rubber in the first quarter of the current year exveedaae o 
the same period of 1936 by nearly 50,000 tons was Mr tha i 
said, evidence of healthy progress, With regard to the N ~ 
tax, Mr. Miller remarked that it was difficult to see ho Dc 
rough justice could be done as between the various oo why 
in the Rubber industry. Mati 
- x * * * 
BRITISH SHAREHOLDERS’ TRUST. 

The British Shareholders’ Trust has achieved a consids h 
reputation as an issuing house specially connected With cn . 
mercial undertakings, and it is therefore encouraging to ~ 
that at the recent Annual Meeting of the Trust, the Chai - 
Sir Follett Holt, said that he did not look to the future with a» 
misgiving, for if the trade of the country continued to prose. 
the financial world would soon settle down again and acco; : 
modate itself to the N.D.C. tax shock recently received, Th 
past year has been a satisfactory one for the Trust and ths 
directors are able to recommend a dividend and bonus making 
total distribution of 10 per cent. for the year. The Chairms 
referred with regret to the resignation from the POSition of 
Managing Director of Mr. Edgar Crammond, but hoped thy 
he would soon be well enough to join their Council at th. 
Board table. A. W.K 








COMPANY MEETING 


THE LICENSES AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE 


GRATIFYING RESULTS 
OUTLOOK PROMISING 


THE forty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the Licenses anj 
General Insurance Co., Ltd., was held on May 5th in London. 

Lord Ernest Hamilton (Chairman of the company), who presided 
said the tremendous improvement which had been registered i; 
commerce and industry generally throughout the country during ; 
further twelve months found a definite reflection in the figurs 
submitted to the meeting. The results of the company’s new). 
established life department for its first eight months’ working lui 
frankly exceeded anticipations and the board were quite convince 
that the step taken was wise. 

The public realised more and more fully the merit of life assurance 
which, for the great mass of the population, was a very fine form of 
investment, while the life offices of this country in their quiet ende:- 
vour as trustees of part of the nation’s savings, were, in themselye;, 
a bulwark for the stability of the State. 

Their Fire Department showed an increased income by nearly 
£3,500, and while the Personal Accident Department had not bee 
so fortunate, the steady improvement in the motor account hai 
enabled them to transfer therefrom to profit and loss £11,042, # 
against £6,000. 

In the general account there was an improvement in income, and 
likewise in profit. The account was representative of quiet ani 
steady advance—a matter of between £9,000 and £10,000 in th 
present year. 








The total premiums in all departments showed the satisfactory 
increase of £52,448, and in the profit and loss account the balance 
available showed an additional £7,168. The board recommended 
the payment of a final dividend of 14 per cent., making 20 per cent 
for the year, the same as since 1927, the carry forward being increased 
to £27,129. The increase in the assets of the company was £51,9%, 


bringing the total to just over £750,000. 


As to the future, the board looked forward to 1937 for further 
evidence of advancement ; income showed a steady upward tendenqy, 
expenditure for the moment was on a reducing scale, and, if genet 
conditions over which they had no control remained peaceful ant 
prosperous, the board looked forward with steady confidence in th 


affairs of the company. ! 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, ionion, WESs 


Paid up Capital ... re a 


Reserve Fund £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve soho oe. Se soe oe ee £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £ 4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Atistralia and New 
i s Letters of Credit and Drafts, als 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the worl 


Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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.{HE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 242 
By ZENO 

‘se of @ Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 

rect solution to this wecek’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 

be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received 
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t Estat esp - winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con- 
ec to Tefy name solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are 
" Marke amarged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 
er ; s 
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ti . | 
A A ee ———— 
how ey ction 
Compania fa) 15 116 
hr | 18 19 
siderabls 
rith com, 
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accom. fe 26 21 28 
d. The 
and tk B by] 30 31 
win 
Sition of (62 33 
Ped thi 
ll at the 
VK ACROSS . 6. See 13 across. 
are 1. The workman who repairs 7. No man wants to get this 
— tall chimneys, &c., regards pecked. 
his life as this, I suppose ? a - a miracle, instead of 
10. Inferior to what belong to wit,— 
me. See two dull lines with 
13, This, 6 and ten make 16. Stanhope’s pencil writ.” 
14. The process of becoming 9. “ The soul, secured in her 
black. « « «9 Smiles 
y.“... money, still . At the drawn dagger, and 
money, boy ; defies its point.” 
No matter by what means.” 1r. Drink that goes to the head. 
S€3 and 1%. Often even a short manu- 12. rev. Ancient mariners. 
on, script over-indulges with 13. Played by a lover at his lady’s 
resided, paper ! window. 
ered in 20. The oil from this flower is 15. Plunder that is hard to keep ? 
turing ; mixed with rope. 16. Result of a scuffle with an 
figure 23. This poison derives from one American pussy that would 
Dewy. of the Greek Fates. please it ? 
ing hai 24. Stroke after the unchecked 19. This American crib is not 
AVineed letters of 1 down. slept in. 
; 25, rev. See 31. 21. Break through gums. 
suranc: 26. rev. Nothing makes a de- 22. The plant for the luxurious. 
orm of pression. 28. “A flattering painter, who 
endes- 27. Though he plays the smallest made it his care 
selves, part,no one can deny his To draw .. . as they ought 
profitableness ! to be, not as they are.” 
neatly 29. rev. It was thought fatal to 31. Tear about 25. 
t been stand under its branches. 
at hai HF 30, “TI could have better... a 
we better man.” SOLUTION TO 





32. Quick-witted. 
33. rev. New side (anag.). 


DOWN 
1. No use for any time of night. 
2. Part of a skate which brings 
you to a critical position. 
3. rev. 29 is One. 
4. This kind of face needs a 





e, and 
t and 
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eased nostrum. 
1,980, 5. Shows you how to mount a 
caber. 









SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 241 is the Dowager Lady 
Ashton of Hyde, Vinehall, Robertsbridge. 
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BUMPUS 477 OXFORD ST 


J.& E,. BUMPUS LTD., BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


BOOK NOTES FOR VISITORS 
A list of books about London and 
the British Isles; and the past and 
present of British institutions. 
MAYFAIR 3601. 

















‘_BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON ~ LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM ~ MANCHESTER ~- CARDIFF - GLASGOW 











JOIN THIS 


fellowship 
of the sea 


There is a fellowship in the calling of 
our Life-boatmen that compels whole- 
hearted admiration. It is a fellowship 
of self-sacrifice which it is one’s in- 
stinct to support. It costs £250,000 
each year to maintain these brave men 
at their work. Every penny helps. 
Send whatever you can to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon, Treasurer. Secretary. 








The Poor Clergy Relief Corporati 
27 Medway Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 
ESTABLISHED 1856 
President: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
The Convalescent and Holiday Fund for the 
Poor Country Clergy 

HE COMMITTEE of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 
earnestly ask for CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEIR FUND, 
which is at a very low ebb, FOR GRANTING HELP TO 
COUNTRY CLERGYMEN nd to those in provincial towns 


suffering from overwork and weakened health to enable them to 
obtain a few weeks’ rest and change. Cases are frequent where 





for 6, 8, or 10 years—sometimes even longer—a Clergyman has not 

had a single Sunday from his parish. . - 

It is requested that all sums sent for this special purpose may he 
- 


marked ‘“ Hotipay Fwunp.’ 

The Society also makes large Grants periodically from its General 
Fund in times of emergency, and gives immediate assistance to the 
Clergy, their Widows, and unmarried Orphan Daughters in all Parts 
of the Empire. At each Fortnightly Meeting of the Committee some 
hundreds of pounds are distributed in this way. 





Cheques should be crossed ‘“ Westminster Bank Ltd.,” and made 
payable to Capt. 5. Gh CARTER, R.N., Secretary. 



















ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR ALL SHADES 
OF HAIR. 


1T PROMOTES THE 
GROWTH, GIVES 
LIFE AND LUSTRE, 
AND LONG DELAYS 
BALDNESS. 























3/6, 7/- and 10/6 
from Chemists, Stores & Hairdressers. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE HAIR. 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 
22 Laystall St., Resebery Avenue, London, E.C. 1. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


1937 





RATES. 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 


whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 


24° for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 74% for 26, and 10% 
for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 


Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 


to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 


) IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 

BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 
for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 
End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 
Rev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Modern 1st Editions.—Apply 
Miss O’Connor, Kirby Muxloe, Leics. 


hye Coronation Season Lunch and Dine at 
the Rendezvous Restaurant, Dean Street, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue. Gerrard 3464. Free Garage. 


JOR SALE, very old Limerick Lace Veil and Indian 
. Shawl as given by Queen Victoria to her Ladies- 
in-Waiting.—Ken. 8900. 


URCOMB, W. E., now assists R. J. Davies, 123 
New Bond Street, W.1. We motor the Kingdom 
valuing for all purposes, and purchasing for cash works 
of art,furniture, jewels, plate, &c. Full details, see “A 
Lady ” opportunity, pages Times or Morning Post any 
Saturday. Mayfair 2437 or Hurcomb. Hillside 4666. 


AFFA ORANGES.—120 finest extra large, 15s. 6d.3 
ey 150 large, 18s. 6d. ; Carriage Paid.—P. B. GREENWAY 
& Co., Ltp., Imperial House, South Street, E.C. 2. 


ier EVERYONE CAN WRITE well enough 

to get into print if he knows what to write about. 
‘The Premier School’s SUBJECT CHART (copyright), 
including hundreds of acceptable ideas and many 
valuable hints, with SAMPLE LESSON, Prospectus, 
and full details of postal tuition, free on application to 
PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Premier House, 
Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 1. 


























MARSEILLES & EGYPT 


j g 
/ This summer why not a Mediterranean 
holiday? The City & Hall Lines offer 
you excellent facilities for | economic 
holiday travel to Marseilles and Port Said 
by fast modern steamers specially designed 
for Eastern conditions. 
To Single Return 
Marseilles .. £10 £16 
Port Said .. £18-£22 £32-£39 
Marseilles to 
y Port Said .. £14-£18 £25-£32 
y Return tickets interchangeable with other lines. d 
e 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3. 
(Avenue 2424.) 
Tower Building, LIVERPOOL. 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW. 











ad Yr can’t smoke here! ” I heard her say ; 
“It’s Tom Lonc Ma’am”—*‘Well smoke you may!” 


SCHOLARSHIPS 











INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 


PPLICATIONS are invited by the MorTGAGz (LOAN 

AND SecuritigEs) Co., 46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to 

arrange prompt advances on Reversions or Life Interest. 
Not exceeding 4$ per cent. net interest. 











LECTURES 
PJNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of three Lectures on ‘“‘ DURA-EUROPOS 
ON THE EUPHRATES: ITS_ CIVILISATION 
AND ART ” will be given by PROF. M. ROSTOVT- 
ZEFF (Sterling Professor of Ancient History and 
Archaeology in Yale University) at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on 
MAY 24th, 25th and 27th at 5.30 p.m. At the first 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. Ellis H. Minns, 
Litt.D., F.S.A., F.B.A. (President of Pembroke College 
and Disney Professor of Archaeology in the University 
of Cambridge). Lantern illustrations. 

A Course of three Lectures on ‘‘ LES ASPECTS 
MODERNES .DE_ L’ANTIQUITE ROMAINE 
(POPULATION, URBANISME, RAVITAILLE- 
MENT)” will be given (in French) by PROF. J. 
CARCOPINO (Professor of Roman History in the 
University of Paris) at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Strand, W.C. 2) on MAY 28th and 31st and JUNE 2nd 
at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be 
taken by Dr. W. R. Halliday, M.A., LL.D., B.Litt. 
(Principal of King’s College). Lantern illustrations. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
QCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Ne TUTORS POR ALL EXAMS. 





Prospectus and reliable Information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








TO STAMP COLLECTORS 


% gente Philatelic Notes and Offers,” posted free 

e every Friday, gives you particulars of rare old 
stamps, lots, collections, &c., at bargain prices.— 
V. FF. James, 418 Strand, London, W.C. (Entrance 
Bedford Street). ’Phone: Temple Bar 6017. 





EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London), 
GENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 


LADY HUGGINS SCHOLARSHIP IN 
SOCIOLOGY. 
Value £100 for One Year. 

The Council of Bedford College offer the above 
Scholarship for award in June, 1937. Candidates must 
hold a University degree and be prepared to follow an 
approved course of study. 


Last day for receiving applications, June rst, 1937. 
For further information, apply to the SECRETARY. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 

Examination June 22nd, 23rd and 24th for two 

Entrance Scholarships and four Exhibitions.—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply, IMMEDIATELY, all 


BOOKS 


reviewed or advertised in 
“The Spectator.” 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). 























PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 








DUAL SCHOOLS 


— ad 


CK WORTH S 
NEAR Ponrurnace, © HO OL) 








Conducted by the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS Q 
Headmaster: W. A. Coornr, M.A, “ 
Headmistress: Helen M. NEATBy, M.A, 

Good general education up to Higher School ¢ 

Recognised by the Board of Education, 
Guidance in leisure pursuits. 

Careful training for life. 

Excellent food (own farm). 


Estate of 340 acres with large playi 
covered swimming bath. PAVING elds, xy 


Fees moderate. 


Attica 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE; 
NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED ~ 

UBLIC AND__PREPARATO 
YEAR BOOK. **  SCHObis 





Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Assoc 
tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult re Schools, Carees, 
Professions, &c. 108. 6d. net.—YEAR BooK Pays: 
Museum Street, W.C. 1. bS 








—————— 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S 





ee 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


Practical Training for Social, Professional ul 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs, Seven monty 
course &55- Prospectus from 

ept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7, 


=n chemise 
[ Ser COLLEGE OF SECRETARIE; 
(Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES y 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men, 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 
A suitable position found for every qualified studey, 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand, 
Skeeter courses in any secretarial subject, 
Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane 615: 


RS. BOSS EBR'S 
N SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W. 1. 
Pupils can start at any time provided there is; 
vacancy.—For full Prospectus apply to Mrs. Host, 
F.C.1.S., St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Stree, 
E.C. 2. 











HE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 

invites inquiries from those requiring expet 
Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees.)—8 Nev 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. (’Phone: Hol. 2208 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training Coleg, 
South Molton St., W.1. May. 5306-8. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &e. 


UTHORS invited forward MSS. all description fir 
publication. Fiction specially req. No reading fees 
£50 Cash for Poems.—STOCKWELL, 29 Ludgate Hill,E.C4 








aly erro er AND TYPEWRITING, &- 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed 
All work guaranteed proof read and checked. Secr- 
taries and all Office Staff. Temporary or Permanent— 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LTD, 
7 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 31634 





HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
_ LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 
on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 








ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptlyex., MSS 
1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss \. 
McFar.ane(C), TheStudy,96 MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea. 





MAKE MONEY Writing Tiny Sentiments. Hight: 
N paid literary work. s6 English and American 
firms buying.—E. E. Service, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymout, 





TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income is 
W spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGE 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. + 





5 TO £500 is paid fcr film stories. Thos 
£5 J who: possess the visicn an | enterprise 0 
be amongst the first in a new field reap rich rewards— 
Details of spare-time correspondence-tuition-and Sus 
Service from MANAGING Director, Premier School 0! 
film Writing, Ltd., 1 John Street, London, W.C.1 











STREET, REQUEST. 
CHARING *PHone: Tem. 9467. 


———HACHETTE’S 


Incorporated in France with Limited Liability. 
ADELAIDE MONTHLY LIST. FREE ON 








LARGE 
STOCKS. 
PROMPT 








CROSS. LONDON’S 
[Fore 


IGN BOOKSHOP 





|_ SERVICE. 





GREAT STATESMAN once told us taxpayers to 

regard ourselves as members of a club, and income 
tax as our subscription. Why not think of five guineas a 
year to Brompton Hospital as a subscription to a club— 
a great club for curing and preventing the ravages of con- 
sumption? That subscription would make you a Governor. 
The Treasurer, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


ver 28,000 people read The East End 











VERY month o inating articles and pictures of 
Sor FT your name and address, and we 
fast End li - copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 
will send vou Superintendent, East End Mission, 
pect 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Centra . 
Stepney, © I. = 


FOR THE TABLE, &. 


MING TO EDINBURGH? 


g* 





MACKIE’S 
xcellent meals in pleasant rooms at 
108 PRINCES STREET. 
Opposite the Castle. 


serve © 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 
WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
EAT oS OBTAINABLE for your "REVIEW 
COPIES.—T.J. GASTON, 76Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 
—— 
MISCELLANEOUS 














: . 
AL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Pies and Wader Socks. ; Tweed patterns tree 
on request. MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 
H “BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe. Extermination guaranteed. From Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HowarTus, 
473 Ctookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post tree. 
TFAVE you anything to sell ?, Readers having anything 
Hi: sell or professional services to offer are invited to 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion. 
andshould reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by. Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—24°% for 6 insertions ; 5° for 13 : 
7}% for 26 and 10% for §2. 

















HOTELS ANP BOARDING HOUSES 





and still THE RED HOUSE, 
bly within reach of London, comfortably 
en aah of Lendon’s crowds and _ noise. Golf, 
tennis, swimming and all the joys of the country 
at your command . nights of perfect repose, 
days without a domestic care, ten acres of garden oe 
an hotel where it is a pleasure to be “‘ at home. 
THE RED HOUSE 
LEATHERHEAD. 
36 minutes from Waterloo. Bridge. Billiards. 
Write to Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress or 
‘phone 164. 
ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast, ss. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 
water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 
RA.C. Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 














WHERE TO STAY 





bu OBERLAND for glorious mountain and 


lake scenery and exquisite Alpine flowers. Hotel 


Baren, Aeschi, above Spiez ; overlooking Lakes Thun 
and Brienz, makes an ideal starting point. 
garden with tennis court. Open May to September 
inclusive. 
Send for illustrated leaflet. 


Large 


65 beds. Full pension from 7} francs. 





Station, half-hour beyond Martigny. 
and flora ; 
HOTEL Carron, 7s. 6d. full pension. 


JIONNAY, SWITZERLAND, 5,000 ft. alt. Central 

Alps; reached by Autoposte from Sembrancher 
Superb walks 
base for eleven climbs over 10,000 feet. 












& U-S-A 
Consult the Canadian National 
Railways for complete ¢ tails 
regarding travel to and through 
North America. Inclusive 
tours June to September— 
several include return by 





from New York. Tours 21 to 30 days—£45 | 
to £80 inclusive. You can travel independently | 
or with a party. 
ACROSS CANADA TGUR 
leaves end July, returning by “QUEEN 
MARY "—45 days, fare £148 inclusive. See 
the wonders of Niagara, the Great Lakes, 
the Canadian Rockies—Jasper, Lake Louise, 
and Panff—and the Pacific Coast. 
For rates, sailings and 
accommodation apply :— 


(CANADIAN NATIONAL 


(Dept. J.), 17-19 Cockspur St., S.W. 1. 
Tel.: Whitehall 2150. 


Southampton. 19 James 
35 St. Mary Street, Carditz. 
Glasgow. 1 Rue Scribe, 





134 High Street, 
Street, Liverpool. 

Hope Street, 
Or Agents. 


Or Agents. 


107 
Paris. 














CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA, Oxford Street. 
A WILLY FORST’S 
great dramatic triumph 
“ BURGTHEATER ” (U) 
with Carl Esmond, Werner Krauss, 
Olga Tschechowa, Hans Moser. 





Ger. 2981. 











“The Art of Record Buying” 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
M Crescent. Tgms.: **Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
\ Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds ro acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) ot 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEORGE’S HOTEL, 193 REGENT 

Street, W. 1. 
(YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List ‘* S,” stating requirements, to “‘ SURREY 
Taust ” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 
TARWICK CLUBLTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1.) 
W —Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w’kly: with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289. 














| To choose the best version of any work from 
among, perhaps, ten recordings, is not an easy 
matter. But you will be greatly he!ped in your 
choice if you send 2d. in stamps for this free 
book, “The Art of Record Buying.” I[t is a 
guide to 1,000 classical records. Write to:— 


EMG Hand-made Gramophones Ltd., 
11 Grape Street, London, W.C. 2. 




















| GUEST HOUSES, &e. 


| ITCHLING.—Restful holidays at Greyladies Guest 
I House, Ditchling, Sussex. . inclusive terms. 
Baths, electric light, garage. Downland walks through- 
out the year. *Phone: Hassocks 224. 

JN a quiet place within a few minutes of Sea and 
I Downs. H. & C. and gas fires in bedrooms, 
the best English cooking, delightful garden, very 





holiday centre; all sports, entertainments. 
Dales. Wonderful air, moors. 1d.a mile by rail. Guide, 
M. WILSHERE, Information Bureau or L.N.E.R. Agencies. 


HOLIDAYS 





‘NHELTENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incom- 


/, parable Cotswolds and centre for tours to the Wye 


and Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, &c. Endless enter- 
tainment, Sport for all. Illus. Cheltenham and Cotswold 
Guide free from Dept. 19, Town Hall, Cheltenham. 


i a TE — HEALTH — HOLIDAYS.—All 





Superb 


88 Healing springs. 
Yorkshire 


ailments treated. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH — 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 





R.M.S. “QUEEN MARY * | BELFAST._GRAND CENTRAT. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA. 


| BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT 


BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—(Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 


| CAPEL CURIG.—(N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 


CRAWFORD.—(Lanark).—_CRAWFORD 


| CRIEFF—(Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 


DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE. —CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks.—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
GLASGOW. —MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

ARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 

HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 


—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 

KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

KESWICK.—KESWICK. 

KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 

—REGENT. 

LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Arundel St. W.C.2. 
—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 


Rd., S.W. 7. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOI.F VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 

OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & LINKs. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 


TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks..—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hote... 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs)}—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 
ee COURT PRIVATE. 


PA . 
—ROSLIN HALL. 





comfortable. 3} guineas.—SUNSHINE House, Seaford, 
Sussex. ’Phone 533. 





; 


TWYFORD (Berks.—GROVE HALL. 
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of the Wheld 
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SHIERE 


RESTAURANT AND SLEEPING CAR EXPRESSES BY LMS 
Particulars and tariff from LMS Hotel Services, St. Pancras Chambers, London, N.W.1. 


Arthur Towle, Controller. 
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For Heart Weakness 
and High Blood Pressure 


Such sincere and convincing testimony as 
that printed below reaches us continually. 
The experience of thousands of men and 
women proves that *Phyllosan’” tablets not 
only correct high blood pressure and fortify 
the heart; they strengthen the nerves, and 
revitalize and rejuvenate the whole system, 
irrespective of age. 

* Phyllosan" brand of chlorophyll tablets are 
particularly valuable to those who are begin- 
ning to feel the hand of Time, whcse energies 
are flagging, who suffer from head pains, 
and a ‘thumping’ heart and breathlessness 
after slight exertion. 


*Phyllosan’ tablets are the brand _ tablets 
sold by Natural Chemicals Ltd., and are 
prepared according to the tormula and under 
the direction of E. Buergi, M.D., Professor 
of Medicine at Berne University. 


Start taking ‘Phyllosan’ tablets to-day! If 
you take them regularly the results will 
astonish you! 


Heart trouble—even 
the doctor was surprised ! 


“ Dear Sirs: Last ycar my heart began to trouble me. 
I used to dread going to bed because of palpitation. 
My doctor said I was to rest as much as possible, and 
being only 20 years of age tt was awful not to be able 
io enjoy life as I should. Then I read your advertise- 
gnent. I have had two bottles of ‘Phyllosan’ tablets 
and I truly feel a different person. Even the doctor 


==: 









This useful tablet-container for 
pocket or handbag will be sent free 
on receipt of coupon (see below), 
Each of the six compariments qill ¥ 
take two ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets, 


New Lease of Life 
after High Blood Pressure ! 


“Dear Sir: I had a severe breakdown, and my doctor 
said I had very high blood pressure and would have twelve 


FREE OFFER 


We offer vou a novel 
tablet-containcr in 
colourcd 


to be very careful and rest. The least exertion gave me oT --” 
fits of giddiness and severe headaches. contai 
aA iS 


“Three months ago I began ‘Phyllosan’ tablets and 
I have made marvellous improvement. I now doa 


book 
AND 
Mopern 


REJUVENATION A 


avas surprised. Now I can go about my work and really 


3-mile walk in comfort, where before I could do but 


PossipiLity,” 
on receipt of coupon and 





enjoy life. 200 yards. I still continue with the treatment and am 14d. stamp for postage, 
ph 4 , ated es ek ‘mal health and feel No tablets will be sent 
‘T shall recommend ‘Phyllosan’ tablets to all my | pleased to say am back to normal health and Jee with container. 





‘Phyllosan’ tablets have given me a 
There is nothing like taking the 
(Mr.) ——  17.2.37. 


friends and should be glad for anyone to know what 
bencfit I have received from your tablets.” 
(Mrs.) —— 25.2.37. 


years younger. 
new lease of life. 
tablets regularly.” 


Start taking 


Post this 


| COUPON 


To NATURAL 




















| CHEMICALS Led. 
‘ (Dept. 54) 
6 9 j 12 Clipstone Street, 
; { London, W.1 
I enclose 1d. s 
, | postage. PI 
A_ revol 
{ bakelite po 
for ‘Phyl! 
. | (2) Your l 
’ ication and Rejuvenation 
; a_ Modern Possibility. 
LRAND OF CILOROPIYLL Regd. i Fiz cor ner of stamp i 
nvelope, IF BOOK 
ONLY. is Pi do 
TABLETS TO-DAY! on ee 
4 | S. 14/3/37, 
To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your | Neane....c00-0m 
Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and | Ba 
increase all your Physical and Vital Forces, irrespective of age! | 
Of all chemists, 3/-, 5/- (double quantity), and Family size 20/- (nearly ten times the 3/- size) of 
PETTITT TTT TE re 
an TTTTTIT Iti ttt titi ttt . 
P) hts are not claimed apart from the read. tro k *Phyllosan, which ts the property and denotes the products Please write in BLOCK 
aE ne See Renee | LELTERS, Use margin 
Printed in Great Britain by W. SPEAIGHT AND SONS, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and published by THe Specrator, Ltp., at their offices, 
No. 99 Gower Steet, London, W.C.1—Friday, May 14, 1937 





